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stay merely, and for this very reason ts owner 
lias not disturbed its primitive character, nor 
made his own additions to the house with an in- 


THE COMMONWEALTH FOR 1868. 


and fishes, some stone tools, weapons of war- 
fare, &c., &c. These are all supposed to have 
belonged to the Moors. There is a pit in this 


castle of Travers, (almost the only building which 
escaped the conflagration last year,) Jean Jacques 
Rousseau wrote his “Letters from the Mountains,” 


Cousin, Dumas, Guizot, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Laboulaye, Michelet, Thiers, Tocqueville, etc. 
It is designed for the use of advanced classes in 


| the harbor. When that is built, no matter which 
way the wind blows, the harbor will be perfectly 
safe. The town is small, containing not more 


PREMIUMS CONTINUED! 


We offer Toe ComMONWEALTH for the current year as 
An Independent and Pregressive Radical- 


one of his most cutting manifestos against the 
obscurantists of dogmatical theology. 

To the pavilion, from which we have just taken 
a panoramic view of the surrounding country, 


ereased luxury. Whosoever puts up under its 
plain roof ought to cast aside all pretensions to 
conventional splendor. A comfortable ease, an 


cave, the bottom of which has never been reached. 
They cannot sound it on account of the boulders 
which project from the side. It is called the 
“bottomless pit,’’ because it is so deep that the 


than six thousand inhabitants; its streets are nar- 
row and crooked. ‘I'he houses are low and flat- 
roofed, small, and dirty-looking. The site of the 
town, and a large tract of the country around it, 





the study of the French language. It comprises 
in due proportions delineations of character, bio- 
graphical incidents, lessons from natural history, 
as well as passages of sentiment and reflection. 
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interesting conversation in cheerful harmonious 
company, an excellent meal, an_ invigorating 
walk in wood and meadow-—such are its fascina- 
tions; and whoever looks for others and more 
from a residence in the country, must certainly 
be devoid of the true philosophy of life. 

Combe-Varin, under its present owner, has 
harbored many noble heads, genuine “knights of 
intellect;” and he who reads the names that, in 
commemoration of the great visitors, adorn the 
trees leading to the house, cannot but be deeply 
and proudly moved at finding himself in so se- 
lect a company as here receives him on entering. 
High-sounding names look down upon us from 
those venerable trunks, the pillars of an ever- 
green temple of honor: the great Swiss Studer 
and Escher von der Linth; the French savants 
Martins and Lehons; the Italians Godzavini, 
Capellini, and the amiable Abbe Stoppani; the 
Americans Leslie and Lyman; the Englishman 
Ramsey; the Germans Liebig, Virchow, Vogt, 
Eisenlohr, Schoenbein, Dove, Woehler, Moles- 
chatt, and many others of equal greatness. 

Here and there across added to the name of 
the guest indicates that he has paid the last trib- 
ute to that Nature whose faithful servant he was 
in life. There is one under the name of Gressly, 
the oddest and most curly-bearded of all originals; 
another on the front of a mighty venerable pine- 
tree, whose large branches are drooping low, shad- 
ing the lonely spot they almost touch, and above 
it stands the name of Theodore Parker, the great 
American reformer. Often has he rested under 
that stragely-shapen, grave and lonely tree, the 
great and singular man, pondering on humanity’s 
broad and rugged road to civilization and reform. 
Longingly would he gaze upon the sun, as the 
orb disappeared behind the mountains in the 
West, to salute his far-off home beyond the 
ocean; with the golden rays, his thoughts, those 
eloquent rovers, would wander, to waft a friendly 
greeting to the dear intellectual companions at 
home. Had he a presentiment then already that 
he was not to see them again? 

He was a rare coin of bold, full and rich coin- 
age; a whole man, made of the stuff which patri- 
archal times used to make their prophets of; 
clear, pure-minded, inflexible and all self-sacrifice, 
all love; fearless before his antagonists, his elo- 
quence his only irresistible weapon, with which 
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The Flower Painter. 
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TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH FROM THE 
GERMAN OF LENAN, BY A. T. W. 


When, ’mong the Greeks, a broken life was sink- 
ing, 

Over the dying one a friend bent, drinking 

Up with a loving kiss his latest breath. 

Blossoms, not in the lonely, grassy places, 

Blossoms}, to you in these clear, crystal vases, 

There fella beauteous future, e’en in death! 

Your tender little eyes, with glances weary, 

Gaze, sinking, in the pallid death-sleep dreary ; 

Already droop your heads in languid pain; 

But whilst the color from your leaves is flying, 

And while your lovely petals all are dying, 

Ye bloom upon this snowy sheet again. 

Blossoms, your latest glances speak, entreating,— 

‘Sweet friend! ah, let us not be wholly fleeting, 

Have pity on our fading fortune’s chance; 

Then dip thy magic pencil, shining brightly, 

Into our dying breath, that flutters lightly, 

And kiss our souls up with thy gentle glance.”’ 





A Country-Seat in the Jura Moun- 
tains. 
obedient to the laws of the great republic, intrep- 


id in the presence of the law-makers, indefatiga- 
ble in his strife for the freedom of speech in the 
most humane and fullest acceptation of the 
term. Such was Theodore Parker! 

In the rear of the main building and the ad- 
joining farm-yard, we see a lofty forest, the com- 
mon place of refuge in the hot days of summer. 
Here I once met Karl Vogt, brush and pallet in 
hand, standing opposite the gigantic root of an 
enormous tree, which he had selected for a 
painter’s study. Karl Mayer, of Esslingen, lay 
near him, stretched on the soft moss of the forest, 
telling him of his tragic experiences as editor of 
the Stuttgart Bevbachter in so merry a strain that 
the forest resounded with their exuberant laugiter, 
Franktort; by education a German, but, owing to |in which I heartily joined. From them I heard 
his long residence on republican soil, by senti- |of a little incident which had happened to another 
ment and inclination a Swiss; the owner of! guest of Combe-Varin, the famous inventor of 
}gun-cotton and discoverer of the ozone, Pro- 
fessor Schoenbein. 

Schoenbein, together with Desor and several 
other friends, had made an excursion to the river 
Doubs, whose picturesque and rocky bed atabout 


THE ESTABLISHMENT AND GUESTS OF EDWARD 
DESOR. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
MONWEALTI, 


During the last few years we have frequently 
heard, far beyond the borders of the Canton of 
Neufchatel and those of Switzerland, the name of 
acountry-residence which, for its beautiful gar- 
dens even less than the charm of its retirement, 
and, above all, owing to the noble hospitality of 
its owner, himself famous and well-known in the 
scicutitic world, unites every summer increasing 
numbers of distinguished men within its walls. 

By descent a Frenchman, having been born in 
the Huguenot settlement of Friedrichsdorf near 


FOR THE COM- 





“Combe- Varin’? (this is the name of the coun- 
try-seat), Professor Edward Desor, has taken root 
on the soil of three different countries, whilst 
through the medium of his great travels to north- 
ern regions and the sands of the African deserts, 
as well as_ by his protracted activity on the conti- 
nent of America, his branches stretch far be- 
yond the narrow sphere of a recluse man of sci- 
ence, inasmuch as he calls a vast circle of emi- 
nent friends and scientific companions his own. 
Jt need not therefore be wondered at that at 
Combe-Varin from time to time the men of note 
of different nations meet together to shake each 
other by the hand; for science has long ago 
pulled down the crumbling walls of the temple 
of her first home, is day-by-day increasing the 
number of her peaceful annexations, and has won 
for humanity what she has wrested from the 


facturing town, LeLocle, separates Switzerland 
from France. Schoenbcin had crossed over to the 
French side and entered into a lively conversa- 
tion with a farmer, whom he had found at work 
in his fields. This happened at the time when 
Savoy had just been annexed to the French Em- 
pire. The conversation of the two soon turned 
to this great question of the day. The stranger, 
with the self-conscious tone of a man belonging 
to the ‘‘grande nation,’’ said, pointing to the 
Swiss side of the river: “Vous serez bientot an- 
nex¢és comme les autres!’’ (You will soon be an- 
sphere of ignorance and prejudice. nexed like the rest.) This remark threw Schoen- 

The easiest way of reaching Combe-Varin ! bein into a great rage, for the professor of the 
from Neufchatel is by the picturesque railroad | Basle University had become a citizen of Swit- 
Franco-Suisse, which crosses the Jura mountains \zerland only a few years previous, and was en- 
in numerous tunnels, touching the French frontier | thusiastic in the praise of the country of his 
at Pontarlier; we alight at Noiraigue station, and | @doption. His wrath against the haughty French- 
can thence in less than an hour walk to the val- | man, so eager for annexation, soon found vent in 
ley of the Ponts, in which Desor’s house is sit-|2»gty words; his antagonist also warmed up; the 
uated. jdispute became louder and louder, and finally 

The impression which this high valley, whose | brought their friends to the spot, with Desor at 
principal industry is that of clock-making and |their head. A few words from the lips of the un- 
cattle-raising, makes on the traveller is a very | known man betrayed to Desor’s French ear that 
peculiar one. No sooner has he reached the |the individual was no genuine, pure-blooded 
Gaul, and he addressed him in good round Ger- 
man the question :— 

“And, pray, where do you hail from, my good 
fellow ?’’ 

“From Mitzingen in Baden.’’ 





high mountain-tops, whence he can cast a last 
lingering glance at the placid lake and the white 
tops of the Alps, than he descends suddenly into 
a valley locked in by wooded heights, the white 
villages and hamlets on whose crests, glittering 
in the sun, welcome him to the dwelling-places| “Ahem! I thought so! Well, then, just shake 
of a quiet, happy population. The stillness of | bands with our friend there—he also hails from 
this peaceful nook steals upon him like Sabbath | that lovely place!”’ 

quictness after the bustling every-day life of the| Two Suabians trying to annex each the other 
outside world, and he who has been worn out by |*8 Frenchman and Swiss! What a glorious pic- 
the daily strife and by incessant labor feels his re of German fraternization! 

cares wiped off his aching brow, his heart re-| 2 ascending the forest-path winding upward 
freshed and fanned with the cooling mild breath |i" the dark shade of the stately pine-trees, whose 
| trunks would do good service as masts in a large 
vessel, a point is reached the enchanting view 





of peacefulness and tranquility. 


he hushed his enemies and fascinated his press 
J 


an hour’s distance beyond the great watch-manu-- 


sounding of a stone dropped into it bounding from 
side to side grows fainter and fainter till it dies 
away. About thirty years ago an English offi- 
cer visiting this cave mysteriously disappeared. 
He never came out of it. It is supposed that he 
accidently slipped and fell into this pit, or that his 
guide pushed him into it for some unknown re- 
venge. Every year numbers of monkeys appear 
on this rock. As they come only at certain seasons 
of the year, the cause of their mysterious appear- 
ance is unknown, as weil as the place from which 
they come. They come out of small caves in the 
eastern side of the rock. Some people maintain 
that there isa subterranean passage between Eu- 
rope and Africa, and even that this bottomless pit 
in the cave leads to it. Since Captain Brome 
commenced his excavations in this cave he has 
found several new ones, and expects to add a 
great many more to the number. One is called 
‘‘Leonora’s Cave,’ so named after the first lady 
who entered it. Its ceiling is covered with sta- 
lactites, and the floor with stalagmites; and the 
whole appearance of the cave is very handsome 
indeed. Some of these stalactite formations bear 
a remarkable resemblance to life. One, especial- 
ly, is very noticeable, and that is the Madonna 
holding the infant Jesus in her arms. Although 
there are numberless stalactites in all the newly- 
discovered caves, the governor of the rock will 
not permit a single one to be broken off for fear it 
will mar the beauty of the cave. From this last 
other caves lead, but the passage to them is very 
difficult and in some cases dangerous. 
BRITISH CONTROL OF GIBRALTAR. 

This peninsular first came into the possession of 
the English in 1704. The British Admiral, Sir 
George Cooke, suddenly attacked the place, and 
found that the garrison consisted of less than one 
hundred. These, of course, could make no resist- 
ance to him. Thus the English came into pos- 
session without any fighting, and it was secured 
to them by the peace of Utrechtin 1713. George 
I., who succeeded to the throne of England short- 
ly afterwards, offered to sell it to the Spaniards if 
they would refuse to sell Louisiana to the French; 
but the Spaniards never got it again. In 1779 
the French and Spaniards made a combined at- 
tack on the place, but were unsuccessful. They 
came, however, very near retaking the place. 
The story is this:—The Spanish army was on the 
main land, closely besieging the place by land. 
A Spanish colonel offered to retake the place if 
the general commanding would allow him to pur- 
sue his own plans and give him the necessary 
force. This being granted, with 500 men, under 
the cover of night, he managed to secure himself, 
without discovery, in St. Michael’s Cave. Inthe 
morning the general promised to send a strong 
force to support him. Morning came, but none 
of the promised reinforcements. The colonel 
stole out with his men and managed to overpower 
the sentinels and get possession of the signal-sta- 
tion without making any alarm. While securing 
some sentinels beyond this station, the musket of 
one of his men accidentally went off, giving the 
alarm to the garrison, which came upon him in 
overwhelming numbers, putting his men either 
to the sword or throwing them over the rock. 
The reason he did not get his promised reinforce- 
ments was the jealousy of the general. How the 
Spaniards managed to get into this cave was 
never known definitely. Some say that he scaled 
the rock, and came down to the cave; but others 
maintain that it was impossibie for such a number 
of men to do it with arms and ammunition and in 
the face of the sentinels, and say that they were led 
into the cave through a secret passage which hap- 
pened to be known to the colonel. Capt. Brome, 
who is now in charge of the cave, believes there 
is a secret passage, and hopes some day to find it. 
These facts were told me by that gentleman, and 
so may be taken cum grano sats. In some things 
that he told me I know tha he made mistakes, 
but he acknowledged that a great many fabulous 
stories were told about the place. 

TANGIERS, 

While we lay in Gibraltar the “Frolic’’ went 
over to Tangiers, in Africa, with the Admiral and 
some other officers from the ship. As there is no 
pier from the shore, and the water is shallow, peo- 
ple have to be carried on the backs of the natives 
to the shore. As soon as the boat gets into shoal 
water, itis surrounded by them; and then com- 
mences a struggle to see which one shall carry 
youashore. Not unfrequently the successful one 
is tripped up in the surf, after you are straddled 
on his shoulders, by some of his less fortunate 
companions. Our party got ashore all safely. 
The town is a very dirty place, and contains noth- 
ing to attract a traveller except that it is a purely 
Moorish town. 


attaches, unfortunately, also a tragic reminiscence. 
Numerous visitors had assembled at Combe-Va- 
rin in the summer of 1859; many of these were 
accompanied by their wives, who converted the 
life under that hospitable roof into a succession 
of rustic festivals. The inauguration of the pa- 
vilion on the commanding rocky cliff caused a 
most cheerful activity among the small circle of 
women. Mrs. Reinwald, the well-known direct- 
ress of the German Aid Society of Paris, and 
Mrs. Moleschott, the lovely wife of the famous 
physiologist, had made wreaths and garlands 
with which to decorate the new pavilion in which 
the merry company met for the first time. 
Among the guests on that occasion was also a 
friend of Desor’s, Hans Lorenz Knechler, the in- 
trepid defender of Truetzschler, Moegling, and 
others, that bad taken a leading part in the Ba- 
den insurrection, befure the court-martial at 
Mannheim. Konechler, who, while at Heidelberg, 
had joined in the German-Catholic movement, so- 
called, met at Come- Varin the American reform- 
er, Theodore Parker, and contracted an intimate 
friendship for him. This friendship was to be 
one for life—alas! for a short span of life only. 
Parker also was present at the inauguration of 
the pavilion. ‘‘Knechler,” thus we are told by 
his biographer Venedey in the ‘‘Album of Combe- 
Varin,” ‘‘was as merrily excited, lively, witty 
and joyful, as I had rarely known himtobe. His 
humorous sallies frequently raised the merriment 
of the whole company to the highest pitch; noth- 
ing seemed to be wanting to complete his happi- 
ness save the presence of his family. He short- 
ened his stay with the intention of returning 
home in order to send his wife to Combe-Varin 
in his place, and to let her enjoy the happiness of 
which he had so large a share.’’ He left for 
Noiraigue, there to take the next train. He has- 
tened to his early death. At Neufchatel he went 
on board the steamboat; the moment he set foot 
on land again, at Nidan, he fell to the ground in 
an apoplectic fit. ‘The wreaths wound by woman’s 
hands adorned his fresh grave. 

Nor was Parker destined to live to see another 
spring. After having left Combe- Varin in the fall of 
1859, his health apparently much stronger, intend- 
ing to spend the winter at Rome, he closed his agi- 
tated life at Florence, in the arms of his friend De- 
sor, whom he had called to his side. When he 
felt death approaching he requested his friends 
to take him beyond the borders of the Papal 
States. The inspired champion of liberty of faith, 
the defender and protector of the oppressed and 
the slaves, was loth to close his eyes on the soil 
of priestly despotism. His last wish was gratified ! 

Javing thus paid our tribute to the great dead, 
let us return once more to the living! 

From the very names of the visitors we have 
enumerated so far a conclusion may easily be 
formed as to the variety of topics which keeps 
fresh the general animation of the company. 
Many famous scientific treatises were discussed 
at the supper-table before they ever went into 
the hands of the publisher. In an unpretending 
room of the old hunting-seat, Justus Liebig first 
read the proofs of his “History of Agriculture.” 
Ilere also it was that in Dove’s presence the first 
skirmishes oun the “Arctic Seasons” and the ‘‘Cau- 
ses of the Foehn”’ took place; skirmishes which 
since then have involved the great Berlin meteor. 
ologist in many hot battles. 

One evening, at supper, the amiab’e wife of 
Virchow, the great student of ‘‘Trichina,” allowed 
her hygienal principles to be shaken by a tempt- 
ing picce of raw ham. ‘‘I hope, my dear, you 
will not commit such an imprudence,”’ exclaimed 
her husband, frightened at the sight of the dan- 
gerous dish. ‘‘Indeed, I shall, though!” replied 
the professor's lovely half with a smile, and actu- 
ally had the satisfaction of seeing her cautious 
spouse trying the same experiment a few days 
later. 

We need scarcely add that in a house harbor- 
ing such prominent chemists and physiologists, 
the chemistry of the kitchen and the physiology 
of savory viands are most brilliantly represented ; 
in fact, the greatest among the great naturalists 
that have met here have not scorned to add 
many a shining leaf to the laurel-wreath of Maria, 
the bachelor-landlord’s famous housekeeper. 

The public position which Desor occupies and 
enjoys in the Canton of Neufchatel not unfre- 
quently brings other guests, besides men of sci-| 
ence, to Combe-Varin; and many a Sunday has} 
here united the law-makers or regents of the little 
country to a friendly interchange of views. The 
“afternoon-coffee’’ is followed by a general game 
of “Boccia,” at which several of the more sedate 
members of the company successfully emulate 
the dark-eyed Italians. The ancient Gallic spear» 
recently revived in consequence of Emperor Na- CARTHAGENA. - 

We arrived off Carthagena at night; so we had 


poleon’s antiquarian studies in his “Life of Ca- 

sar,”’ is usually practised with. This weapon, by | to lay-off-and-on till morning. At daylight we 
means of a sling, is thrown distances of upwards steered for the harbor. A pilot came alongside, 
of sixty paces by powerful and practised hands. | but could not come on board, as we would have 
We had occasion to be present at a meeting here | to serve out our quarantine before anyone could 
of gymnasts, at which a young watchmaker, the leave the ship to go ashore, and if he came on 
hero of the day, planted his spear several times | board he would be quarantined with us. As soon 
into the bull’s-eye of the targetat a distance of/ 88 we anchored, the health-oflicer of the port 
over eighty paces. | came alongside and took our health papers on the 


Another change, not less agreeable to the sci-| end of a long stick. Although we had no conta- 


’ 











entific guests of Combe-Varin than the visits of gious disease on board, we were quarantined for 
"gymnasts and similar societies, are those occasion- | three days. The Spaniards are very strict on the 
ally paid the president of the Board of Education quarantine. They would not let us go into Mal- 


Especially pleasing is the vast expanse of val- 
ley-meadow, here and there interrupted by a | 
lonely house or a tree, with its large herds of 
grazing, bell-hung cattle, which would aptly por- 
tray the patriarchal life of the inhabitants of the 
valley did not the windows of the red-tiled 
houses, that are crowded together in larger vil- 
lages on the slopes of the mountains, remind us 
of the attributes of modern civilization and a 
branch of industry which annually causes thou- 
sands upon thousands of watches to be sent from 
this retired spot into the wide world beyond. 
The absence of a murmuring rivulet, in fact of 
“any water worthy of the name, adds essentially 
to the peculiar character of the landscape, and in-, 
tensifies the impression of utter tranquility. which 
so wonderfully attracts us. Yes, this little world 
by itself amid its tufted mountains. contains a 
charm and mysterv of its own; in yielding to 
the former and in studying the latter with an 
inquiring mind and zest, consists the unspeaka- 
ble attraction of a summer’s sojourn at Combe- 
Varin, whose genial and learned host is always 
ready to come to our aid when the enigmas be- 
come too many for our own unassisted solution. 

Formerly a hunting-seat of noble families, the 
main-building to this very day betrays its original 
use and purpose in the numerous old engravings 
which adorn the walls of the hall, all alluding to 
the noble art and pastime of hunting. 
modesty and, according to the custom of the coun- 


try, by its steeple-knobs, only to be recognized | 


as the former property of the gentry, the build- 


‘tiled roofs and slender spires. 
places were nothing but wretched hamlets as late | 


‘time. 


In its’ 


from which will make the traveller linger there 
tor hours. He suddenly stands at the verge of 
adreadtul abyss, whose steep and rugged sides 
extend several miles from eastand west. On one 
of the rocky promontories stands a rustic pavil- 
ion, under whose roof the guests of the house 
frequently assemble at night. From this point 
they like to take a look at the upper Valde Trav- 


ers in a westerly direction. Shining streaks, 


here and there discernible among the verdure, | 


indicate the course of the river Areuse, whose 
banks are covered with fertile fields, this valley 
lying much lower than that of Ponts. 
little churches and villages show us their red- 
These numerous 


as the last century; now they contain large stores 
that can boast of lucrative connections with rich 
mercantile houses in Hong Kong, Canton and 


Shanghai, and send watches by the pair to the | 
cue-wearing inhabitants of Mongolia; for the | 


shrewd Chinaman buys not one, but a couple of 
watches at once, one for each vest-pocket, so that 
he may be able to compare how well they keep 
This valley is also the great center of the 
manufacture of absinth, the cordial so much in 
vogue in France and southern Europe generally, 
which, if taken to excess, produces softening of 
the brain and similar dreadful distempers. 

There are, however, several names of great 
men connected with this lovely valley. Yonder, 
in Matiers, the celebrated author of ‘‘The Law 


ng at first sight seems to be intended for a short | of Nations,” Vattel, was born; here, in the 


Pretty | 


| at his country-seat by the schools of Neufchatel. 
; Songs and games on these occasions animate the 
| wood sand meadows, neatly-dressed people from 
the adjacent villages flock there in large numbers, 
| participating in the general jubilee. Such days 
; are happy ones for the whole vicinity, and that 
| Sweet and endearing virtue, hospitality, at such 
_ times lavishes, as of old, her boundless treasures, 
| distributing her blessings over entire generations. 
| May there be many such days yet in store for 
, the great and nobie-hearted owner of Combe-Va- 
| rin and his guests! 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
{ 
| A Boston Boy with Farragut. 
| SPECIAL Tu THe COMMONWEALTG. 
U. S. Sream-Fricate “FRasK is,” | 
Orr Port Manos, Dec. 19, 1857. § 
MORE ANOUT GIBRALTAR AND ITS CAVES. 

In my letter describing Gibraltar, [left off with 
“St. Michacl’s Cave.’’ How it ever obtained 
such a name I do not know; but I suppose that 
the Spaniards named it after one of their saints 
when they held possession of the place. The 
original cave was not of any great size. When 
the Moors first took possession of the rock they 
inhabited this cave. About three or four months 


' 
| 
| 


‘ 
i 


| aga at all till we had ridden out our quarantine 
‘in some other port.. Now we can go to any other 
port in Spain and go on shore immediately. The 
_land on one side of the Gibraltar Bay belongs to 
the English and the other side to the Spanish. 
We anchored on the English side and so were 
not quarantined. Had we got up anchor and gone 
over to the Spanish side they would have put us 
in three or five days quarantine; but, being an- 
chored where we were, we could go over to any 
of the Spanish towns by land, and they would not 
, say a word about it! 
let a vessel in unless she has previously ridden 
out the quarantine in some other Spanish port. 
During the three days that we were prohibited 
, from visiting the shore a boat would come off to 
take our letters ashore. The only way that they 
would receive them was on the end of a long pole. 
ITS HARBOR. 

Carthagena harbor wiil admit of the entrance of 
vessels of the largest class and is surrounded by 
high hills on all sides except the southern. As 
southerly winds are very rare here, the water in 
the harbor is always smooth. 
and tower one above the other, receding from the 
coast. By nature this place is very strongly for- 
tified, and, combined with art, it could be made as 
impregnable as Gibraltar. No hostile fleet could 


In some ports they will not | 


The hills are rocky | 


ago Mr. Brome, formerly a captain in the British , possibly anchor in this harbor if the fortifications 
Army, obtained permission from the governor of had an armament of ordinary-sized guns. The 
the place to excavate and explore the cave thor-, other day they had quite a fire in one of the forts 


oughly, using the military prisoners for work- 
men. Since he began his work in this cave 
he has dug up the bones of men, animals, birds 





jon the highest peak. I suppose that it went out 
for the want of somethingto burn. They are en- 
| gaged in building a breakwater near the mouth of 


is quite level. One or two solitary mountains The pieces are preceded by a brief statement of 
rise right out of the plain. Close to the walls of; the author’s relation to literature. The plan in 
the city are several large, rocky hillocks, on! this respect, as well as in the character of the se- 
which old fortifications are built. If they were | lections, is very much like that of Mr. Hillard’s 
formed by nature it was certainly quite a freak. | Sixth Reader in English. The extracts being ta- 
They are well adapted to defend the city. Inthe ken from the writers of the present century, give 
center of the town is one of these large mounds, ; to the pupil a more correct idea of the French 
on which is built an old castle, erected two or | language as now written and spoken than can be 
three hundred years B. C., and was once attacked | obtained from those of the age of Louis XIV. 

by Hannibal on his expedition against Rome. 
From the top of this castle the whole city lies 
spread out before you. Itis a walled city, the 
same as almost all old cities. 

THE PEOPLE. 

Of course the national amusement of Spain is 
the bull-fight. Carthagena has its ring, but has 
only about half-a-dozen fights during the year. 
In Madrid they have them every Sunday, that 
day being the only time the common people have 
to attend such amusements. (England is the only 
country in which Sunday is observed as it is in 
the United States.) The people of Spain are an 
ignorant and dirty set, and have numerous styles 
of dress. The better classes wear a long cape, or 
a coat with a large cape, and throw one corner of 
it over the left shoulder in such a manner as to 
hide all the lower part of the face. The poorer 
people wear a blanket in the same manner. 
There are a variety of styles of hats, the most 
unique being a peaked top ‘‘Kossuth”’ with a broad 
and curling brim. These fellows assemble in 
groups of three or four, and stand and gaze steadi- 
ly at a stranger for five or ten minutes Their 
style of shoe is different from any we have seen 
yet, being only a sort of a sandal, with a piece 
large enough to cover the big toe, and a small 
piece on the heel connected with the toe-piece by 





A Suggestive Commentary on St. Luke, with Critical 
and Homiletical Notes. By Rev. W. H. Van Do- 
ren.—New York, D. Appleton & Co.—(Two vols. 
8vo.)—These ‘‘Notes’’ are given in short senten- 
ces, generally of less than a line on the page, and 
not in the form of connected discourse. Criti- 
cising the work in the author’s own style, we 
might say :— 

Author seems honest as well as pious. 

Learning considerable, if perhaps a little old. 

Of course, no continuity of thought. 

Form of the book gives opportunity for epigram. 

Epigrammatic point, pregnant sentences, not in- 
frequent. ; 

Short sentences may seem ‘pointed when they 
are not really penetrating. 

Difference between sharpened steel and sharp- 
ened lead. 

Apparent brevity and real prolixity. 

‘Fatal facility.’’ 

After all, best commentary of its class we have 
seen. 

We select a few sentences as specimens of the 
author’s best manner :— 


“Ills that have never happened have made half 
the world sad.’’ 

“‘Man’s wants are strictly all for the soul.’ 

“Whosoever is another is our brother and our 


tri ing over the foot. They merely pro neighbor.” 
a string passing Ov’ 1 . ey “| “Hypoerites always think injustice is d 
tect the bottom ofthe foot in walking. The Span- | them.” Y j ae 


“Owls are far better than eagles, in the dark.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Osgood Goodrich Willard has 
put forth a book entitled Serology as the Philoso- 
phy of Life; including Social Organization and 
Government. She has the kindness to inform us 
in the preface that ‘‘this work is of the most 
vital importance to society in its present condi- 
tion, containing the most deeply important phi- 
losophical truth.”” We are grateful for the infor- 
mation, and cannot pronounce it superfluous. 
She adds the following :—“Incidentally, the work 
also explains the causes and laws of terrestrial 
magnetism in the polarity and variations of the 
magnetic needle. It also explains the ‘Glacial 
Period,’ and many other hitherto mysterious 
phenomena of nature.’’ The reader of her book 
—for whom we shall entertain the profoundest 
admiration—will, it is to be hoped, find this state- 
ment entirely correct. For ourselves, we find, 
after reading two chapters, that the little intelli- 
gence we possess is wholly inadequate to the un- 
derstanding of Mrs. Elizabeth Osgood Goodrich 
Willard. In the second chapter that lady under- 
takes to elucidate the “Origin and Use of Lan- 
guage.”’ She derives it entirely from the letters 
of the alphabet. First, accordingly, she disposes 
of the vowels after her sovereign fashion. One 
of the plainest statements is the following :—‘‘The 
letter I. has a manifest resemblance to the human 
jear, and to the arm bent. It signifies hearing and 
negation. In sounding, it is both positive and 
negative, and so are the arms in self-defense.’ 
Having finished the helpless vowels,—some of 
which, poor things, have to ‘‘correspond,” with 
filled to the brim with original matter of the very | no needless modesty, to the sexual anatomy ,—the 
first quality. Alfred L. Sewell, Chicago. authoress makes an onset upon the terrified con- 

A new candidate for favor in the magazine line | sonants. These she compels to become one, and 
is the World at Home, by Evans & Co., Philadel-|all, semi-vowels. Why? Because their names 
phia, at $3.00 per annum. It is well filled with | require a vowel in spelling, which she carefully 
original and selected matter, is popularly illustra-| appends thus:—C (ce), M (em), N (en), &c. 
ted, and offers rewards of premiums to all sub-|‘‘When M and N are put together (mn) they 
scribers. strongly resemble the five toes of the foot.’? We 

Messrs. Appleton & Co.’s paper-covered edition | discover in Mrs. Willard a vague intellectual sen- 
of Martin Chuzzlewit is one of the cheapest and j ‘ence which bears about the same relation to solid 
cietinet tects ee. tnelé-line: ever cout, iit jg | intellect that smoke does to anthracite coal. The 


very easily handled, and altogether a book for | Product of an intellectual combustion in the mind 


convenient reading. Crosby & Ainsworth have | Of the age, it is itself neither luminous nor clean, 
all the publishers’ works. and makes us wish only for soap and a northwest 


Again Dickens from Peterson & Brothers, | “4 
through Lee & Shepard. This time, we have} , 
Martin Chuzzlewit, of the ‘People’s Illustrated | Zdentity of the Church in All Ages.—New York, 
edition,” and Our Mutual Friend, of the “cheap. Blelock §- Co.—This is the third in the fast-length- 
edition for the million.” Either edition is very | ening list of Ecces that have followed in the train 
cheap, and affords excellent opportunity for the, of “Ecce Homo.’’ Like the book whose title, in 
perusal of the works of the great novelist. |part, has been so liberally borrowed (pity that 


In Easy French Reading, by Prof. Edward T ecce-lent will not make excellent), this volume rep- 
Wide tp Ghia added of See? Pivack Cras | resents the growing desire to enlarge the bounda- 
a by Gt ee wehaves velidien with: ts |Ties of the popular theology without abandoning 


designed as a first reader in French for pupils its basis. It may be that this desire is not wholly 


after they have learned the verb and the rest of, reqennennen ma sa sphososies k like “Ecce 
the accidence. It contains a brief French Gram- | Homo,” written by a pious, vultivated, able man, 


mar. It comprises brief stories and incidents who sympathizes deeply with the rationalizing 


likely to interest the young pupil. ‘The foot-notes spirit of his own age, yet does not break with a 


: : 2 cigs mere traditional faith, may render service. One 
comprise a glossary, with explanations of idioms. : 
New York, Leypoldt & Holt may question, however, whether the author of 
_ , . 


‘the last Ecce—may it prove the last!—brings to 
The Freedmen’s Record, for February, continues his task the qualifications requisite to make his 
to show the value of the efforts making for the labor serviceable. Perhaps an acquaintance with 
education of the Southern blacks. Every sign is! the more ordinary manuals of exegesis and pious 
favorable. All that is needed for full success is! pegection in English —the Comprehensive Com- 
money and time. The latter will be improved as | mentary, Dwight, Dick, Kitto, &¢.,—does not 
it presents itself ; but who will furnish the former PRONE a learning sufficient for one who aims 
in sufficient quantity for the good work? Every to reconstruct the theory of religion on the basis 
dollar tells powerfully. Let our generous friends o¢ the Bible. Perhaps the writer, who under- 
send a five, ten, twenty, fifty or a hundred dollar takes such task, should be able at least to use 
bill to the rooms 8 Studio Building, and know jansuage with tolerable correctness. This author 
that they have made an offering to a most benefi- writes as follows: “Worship is natural. But to 
cent cause. worship intelligibly [intelligently, we suppose is 
Lee & Shepard publish in a handsome volume meant] is most clearly preternatural, For we 
of 640 pages a new edition of Bucon’s Essays, know enough of ourselves to see that, without 
with annotations by Richard Whately, D. D., to sxpernatural assistance, we could not approach an 
which notes and a glossarial index have beenadded invisible and spiritual God.’ (Italics our own). 
by Franklin Fiske Heard. That portion added ‘A writer who uses intellizibly for intellivently, and 
| by Judge Heard occupies about seventy pages of ‘confounds preternatural and supernatural, does not 
this octavo edition, besides the preface. The write respectably well. Perhaps, again, one who 
notes appear to be the result of deep research. sets out to instruct the world should not flatly 
| The whole volume is an elegant specimen of book- and fvolishly contradict himself within the space 
making, worthy of a work now universally re- of ten lines. This writer says:— 
garded as a standard one, without which no well- ‘‘The very fact that Cain’s worship was unac- 
selected library is complete. ceptable is proof of a well-known religious sys- 
- $ tem. Cain knew better. His offering, like thou- 
Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co., of New York, sands now-a-days, was deistic; Abel's was Chris- 
have issued, in handsome volumes, A Book of tian.” 
| Vagaries and The Dutchman's Fireside, by the late’ ‘‘Cain knew better.” Ten lines farther on he 
James K. Paulding, which in their new and ele- says,—‘“No doubt, in his judjment, Cain’s offering 
‘gant dress have ha the editorial oversightof the was a very proper sacrifice.” (Italics the au- 
author’s relative, Mr. William I. Paulding. thor’s own.) He “knew better,” yet thought he 
| Thirty-five years ago, there was no more genial was acting very properly! 
‘and acceptable writer than Paulding. He was, The author constructs a full-blown Christian 
regarded as one of the rapidly-increasing constel- theology for the period betore the flood; tells us 


ish soldiers wear a uniform of red pants and blue 
coat, with the homeliest cap imaginable. Mules 
and donkeys are used for all purposes. I do not 
remember having seenahorse. At the post-office 
an old woman was in charge. They could not 
tell me the postage to the United States. Some 
that I asked did not know there was such a place. 
I suppose they thought Cuba larger than Ameri- 
ca. Last year the “Colorado” was not allowed to 
goin there because she was from Trieste, Aus- 
tria, and that place, they said, was in Italy; and 
no vessels coming from Italy were allowed to 
come into port because they had the cholera 


there! 
ATTENTIONS TO FARRAGUT. 


Last Sunday afternoon the Admiral’s party re- 
turned from Madrid, where they had been pre- 
sented to the King and Queen, and very well en- 
tertained by everybody. Invitations flowed in 
upon them from all sides, but their time would 
not allow them to accept them. The Duchess of 
——, mother of the Empress Eugenie, was very 
partial to the Admiral. When the Admiral was 
a midshipman he danced with the Duchess at a 
ball. The afternoon the Admiral returned the 
civil functionaries came on board and paid their 
respects to him. Boston. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The last two of “Beadle’s Dime Novels’’ are 
The Helpless Hand, by Mayne Reid, and The Say- 
amore of Saco, by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. 

The Litt’e Corporal, for February, is as usual 





Ecce Ecclesia: An Essay Showing the Essential 





lation of eminent American writers. Later years who were good Christians, who mere deists; and 
have brought so many new stars to prominence in other ways professes a remarkable familiarity 
| that his light was in a degree, not eclipsed, but with that remote period. The reader will from 
‘neglected. These volumes will serve to bring this alone perceive that we have here to do with 
‘his felicities again to general attention. Their one who, a stranger to all that is best in the spirit 
workmanship is worthy of the author’s genius. of historical criticism, imparts into history his 

La Littérature Francaise Contemporaine.—New 9W® fancies. It is tov late in the day for all this. 
York, Leypoldt §- Holt.—This volume is composed , General good purpose, with which we cordially 
of choice extracts from various French authors of 2cctedit this writer, will no longer compensate 
the present century, as About, Chateaubriand, | for lack of critical veracity. The best trait of 


the nineteenth century is its feeling for fact. The 
better mind of this age begins to realize what a 
gulf yawns between the mere may-be, might-be, 
should-have-been of arbitrary opinion, and the is, 
was of knowledge. He who would serve the 
higher interest of mankind must serve it in this 
spirit. Otherwise he will but waste his good in- 
tentions, and strengthen the persuasion, now 
gaining currency, that in the province of spiritual 
belief there is no fact, but only arbitrary guess- 
work, doughy sentimentalism, cooked hard by 
dogmatic heat,—with assertion substituted for 
certitude, and assurance for sureness. 

We beg the author of Ecce Ecclesia to consider 
these suggestions. The church before the flood, 
forsooth! What does he know about the church 
before the flood? Why, there must have been 
one, according to his notion of what were fitting; 
therefore a church was; therefore the theology 
of the seventeenth century after Christ was that 
of the fortieth century before him; therefore 
Cain was a deist, &c.!_ Does he think these cob- 
webs are to serve, after all that critical recon- 
struction of history, so unsparing in labor, so 
methodical in process, so almost inevitable in its 
feeling, for fact, which has been going on ever 
since the time of Niebuhr? If one wishes to dis- 
credit and prejudice religion all he can, let him 
set about such spinning of its history, spider-like, 
out of his own bowels. 

The Lifting Cure— Boston, D. P. Butler.—We 
have given this little volume a careful reading, 
for such it obviously deserves. It is written in a 
simple and unpretending style. There is no ap- 
pearance of exaggeration or over-enthusiasm in 
the manner of statement. Yet, if the system 
here presented be a true one, it marks a new era 
in the treatment of disease. We give the open- 
ing paragraph, in which the author defines his 
position :— 

In laying before the public a new philosophy 
of physical culture, and a new method of cure, 
we do not claim that we have comprehended the 
whole of truth in its relations to the human organ- 
ism in health and disease; we have simply dis- 
covered certain fundamental laws, eternal as the 
universe, and underlying the possibility of har- 
monious development and cure, together with 
the method of their application. 

We have thus opened a wide field for investi- 
gation and study. These laws are simple, their 
application complete. The curative power is in- 
herent in the human organism. To develop and 
increase this inherent power by a proper action of 
the organs themselves is the only curative meth- 
od. In development and cure, each individual 
must “‘work out his own salvation.” There is_ 
no vicarious atonement for physical sins, whether 
hereditary or otherwise, in special applications 
either of drugs or exercise. Special training, 
special dosing, the supposed immunity of the per- 
son from the effects of transgression of law, re- 
sulting from dependence on physicians and drugs, 
are ruining the world. 

This is the tone of one who feels that his feet 
stand firm, and this tone he keeps throughout the 
book. Though revolutionary in thought, in ex- 
pression it is entirely placid and unaggressive. It 
overturns long-established theories with a most 
innocent and unconscious air, and demolishes 
certain popular delusions in a large, easy, benig- 
nant way that is really entertaining. This per- 
fect freedom from asperity of tone, this quiet 
grace in upsetting things, renders the book very 
agreeable as well as suggestive reading. 

The author gives (or professes to) the true ba- 
sis of physical culture. He says ‘‘action is life, 
power, success. Inaction is failure, impotence, 
death. To comprehend the law of action is the 
basis of all physical, mental and moral progress. 
The mechanical law, the law of motion or action, 
is the primary fundamental law of the universe.” 
Ife shows the relation of this to the hygienic and 
psychological laws that govern man’s existence, 
growth and culture. He shows how they depend 
upon and interlock with each other, and how no 
system of culture can be successful that ignores, 
slurs over or gives undue prominence to either 
class. Equal, harmonious culture, symmetrical 
development, in short, perfect balance, are what 
he insists on. This, of course, is no new theory, 
but so far as practice is concerned it would seem 
as if the aim and purpose of our instructors in 
medicine, in hygiene, in gymuastics, had been to 
‘teach the people ‘‘how not to do it.” To show 
how to do it, and how it is being done by a simple 
and practical method, is the object of this book. 
We quote a few paragraphs from the explana- 
tion:— 

The object of the system is, primarily, to se- 
cure strength at the vital centere; to develop 
power in the vital organs, the spine and brain; 
and, subordinately, to secure an harmonious and 
symmetrical development of the muscular system. 
Other methods, on the contrary, tend chiefly to 
muscular development, and do not especially add 
to the vital power. If the muscular system is 
developed to an excessive degree, it robs the vi- 
tal and nervous systems of their force, and pre- 
pares the way for disease. 

We secure this uniform development of power 
and health by the scientific application of the law 
of mechanical action, through the use of machin- 
ery adapted to that purpose. Why should not 
machinery be adapted to this high purpose? 
This is preéminently the age of invention and 
discovery. Intelligent labor was never before so 
honorable. Brain labor is fast superseding physi- 
}cal drudgery. By the invention and use of ma- 
|chinery the civilized world is fast being revolu- 
| tionized and reconstructed. Every thing is being 
|}done better and more profitably by machinery 
‘than ever before. Productive energy is increas- 

ing with the speed and capacity of mechanical 
action. But commerce agriculture and manu- 
|factures must not monopolize the use of ma- 
|chinery we propose to apply it directly to the 
| culture of man, physically and mentally. The 
| physician and teacher, not less than the mechanic 
| and farmer, must call machinery to their aid. 
| With all this increase of capacity for labor, time 
‘becomes much more valuable. Men cannot 
aflurd to occupy hours in securing exercise 
through the usual forms of manual labor or the 
‘old systems of gymnastics when better exercise 
‘can be obtained in ten or fifteen minutes, two or 
i three times a week, by the use of machinery. 
This is the lifting cure, the cure of disease by 
| proper physical exercise, and claims to secure re- 
‘sults that far transcend those attained by any 
other method. However this may be, viewing it 
‘merely asa theory, it is admirable in its cohe- 
‘rence. It is certainly a most welcome theory 
| that soul and body are not natural enemies; that 
\the brain is not a malignant vampire, feeding it- 
| self at the expense of the body, but that the two 
are friendliest allies, each sworn to avenge the 
i smallest offense committed against the other. 
| Lowell says:—‘‘It is ill fora nation when the 
leerebrum sucks the cerebellum dry, for it cannot 
live by intellect alone. The broad foreheads 
| always carry the day, but only when based on or 
| buttressed with massive hind heads. It would be 
easier to make a people great in whom the 
‘animal is vigorous than to keep one r it has 
begun to spindle into over-intellectuality.”’ 
| This charge of over-intellectuality is the charge 
jso often brought against New England. It is 
| fitting that the remedy should spring from the 
jsame soil. Keep the animal vigorous that the 
‘intellect may be vigorous also. Let the body 
| serve the spirit, as it only can while strong and 
healthy. Any system that accomplishes this 
claims kinship and travels abreast with the fore- 
most reforms of the day, or, rather, it would seem 
to underlie them all. As our author says, “a 
proper system of physical training will not only 
revolutionize our systems of cure, but will radi- 
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Gally affect methods of education, legislation and 
even theology itself; for in health and strength 
old prejudices and opinions, resulting from dis- 
eased bodily and mental conditions, will be swept 
away, and all things will be made new Truth 
cannot be clearly comprehended by a weak and 
disordered brain.’”” We should be glad to quote 
more largely would our limits permit. The sec- 
tions which treat of a correct diet, dietetic exper- 
iments, necessity of the proper use of power and 
the two-fold culture of the brain, contain ample 
food for thought. We commend the book, not to 
the sick alone, but to the healthy, if any such are 
to be found; to thinkers as well as sufferers. 


Literary, Artistic and Personal. 

“Wendell Phillips is soon to publish another vol- 
ume of his speeches,” says the New York Mail, 
but Mr. Phillips says he is not. 

A memorial window is to be placed in the 
Wilford Church, Notts, England, in honor of 
Henry Kirke White, whose remains lie there. 

Carpenter's ‘‘Six months in the White House” 
has sold forty thousand copies or more, and yet 
the author has realized only three thousand dol- 
lars from it. 

Thackeray's ‘‘Vanity Fair’ was refused by a 
dozen publishers when offered in manuscript, and 
Charlotte Bronte wore out her patience and her 
hope, in offering ‘Jane Eyre”’—in many respects 
the greatest novel ever written. 

Queen Victoria’s letter to Mrs. Lincoln, after 
the death of the late President, was not published, 
because, as it filled three pages, and was ‘‘the 
outgushing of a woman’s heartfelt sympathy,” 
it was thought it would be wrong to publish it. 

Tie original edition of the Queen’s lately pub- 
lished journal was discovered, it is said, after pass- 
ing through the binder’s hands, to contain a 
most gross and abominable error, probably the 
work of the malice of some compositor. The 
whole edition had to be gone through with and 
the obnoxious leaf taken out before it passed into 
the hands of the public. We have not yet seen 
the mischief attributed to the agency of the 
Fenians. 

Our lady readers will be interested to know 
how the Princess Victoria, who went by the 
nickname of ‘‘ Vicky,’’ had “the question” popped 
to her by the Crown Prince of Prussia, and the 
Queen thus reveals the circumstances of the 
“‘little affair’’:— 

Our dear Victoria was this day engaged to 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia, who had 
been on a visit to us since the fourteenth. He 
had already spoken to us on the twentieth of his 
wishes, but we were uncertain, on account of her 
extreme youth, whether he should speak to her 
himself or await till he came back again. How- 
ever, we felt it was better he should do so; and 
during our ride up Craigna-ban, this afternoon, 
he picked a piece of white heather—the emblem 
of ‘‘good luck” —which he gave to her, and this 
enabled him to make an allusion to his hopes and 
wishes as they rode down Glen Girnuch, which 
led to this happy conclusion. 

“Perley” writes of a recent ‘‘reception” at the 
White House :— 

The President was in the drawing-room, and 
appeared to be in good spirits, although his fea- 
tures have of late assumed a careworn and anx- 
ious look that they did not use to wear in other 
days when he was the enemy of the republic’s 
foes. Well do I remember one day—it will soon 
be ten years since —that, when he was once 
speaking in the Senate in rather a rambling man- 
ner, he said: “Now, Mr. President, we have a 
singular fashion of considering every Senator a 
candidate for the Presidency, and everything he 
does is attributed to this as a motive. Now, sir, 
with all respect for the present incumbent, and 
the past incumbents, and with no reference to 
the future, I say —— the Presidency.” I won- 
der whether he would not now, if he spoke the 

romptings of his own heart, repeat ‘‘—— the 

*residency ?”’ 











Honors to Dead Rebels. 


ELOQUENT LETTER FROM HON. JOHN COVODE. 


Hovse or eC. entrees 
Wasuineton, D.C., Jan. 17, 1868. 
To Governor Reuben ££. Fenton, Albany, N.Y. 
Sir:—I have read with sorrow and astonish- 
ment your letter, recommending national honors 
to the rebels whose invasion of the North was 
stopped by death in battle on the field of Antie- 


tam. You say:— 

‘*A strong local and individual feeling in the 
neighborhood of Antietam and other parts of 
Maryland, naturally engendered by the invasion, 
may have created some indifference in regard to 
the Confederate dead, and an indisposition to see 
them buried side by side with those who died in 
defence of our nationality. But it is confidently 
believed that no such feeling pervades the breasts 
of the American people, or the surviving officers 
and soldiers of the Union armies. 

‘‘When we recall the generosity and modera- 
tion that marked the conduct of the people, the 
government, and the army during the war, and 
the magnanimity that presided at its close; when 
we remember that our countrymen are now en- 
gaged in the work of reconstructing the Unicn 
on the basis of universal freedom, and with an 
earnest desire to restore to the Southern States a 
prosperity infinitely greater than that which slav- 
ery and rebellion conspired to destroy, it is impos- 
sible to believe that they would desire to make 
an invidious distinction against the mouldering 
remains of the Confederate dead, or that they 
would disapprove of their being carefully gathered 
from the spots where they fell, and laid to rest in 
the National Cemetery on the battle-field of An- 
tietam. 

“‘Conquerors as we were in that great struggle, 
our stern disapproval of the cause in which they 
fought need not forbid our admiration of the 
bravery with which they died. They were 
Americans, misguided indeed and misled, but 
still our countrymen; and we cannot remember 
them now either with enmity or unkindness.”’ 

I have read these paragraphs twice and thrice, 
but a dimness other than the film of age obscures 
them to my vision. It is in vain that I have 
wiped the spectacles of an old man, and endeay- 
ored, deliberately and clearly, to see in your 
words a justification for the recommendation they 
make. ‘Two forms come between my sight and 
the printed page. They stay there and will not 
move away. One of them is the figure of my 
eldest son, the Colonel of the Fourth Pennsylva- 
nia Cavalry; as brave, devuted and generous a 
boy as ever filled a father’s heart with pride and 
made a mother happy. 

He covered with his regiment a retrograde 
movement of a column of our army, under Sher- 
idan, in June, 1864, fighting every rod of the 
way. He fell badly wounded. His men endeav- 
ored to carry him off; but hotly pursued, several 
of them were killed or disabled. He told his 
major to leave him and save himself and the com- 
maad, and try to make a stand on the next height, 
and there gain time for the great wagon train 
ahead to escape to the James river. My son was 
laid upen the grass beside the highway—his men 
obeying his orders to return to their ranks and 
leave him with the dead and wounded of his reg- 
iment to await eapture. 

The rebels soon came up, and as I have been 
told, shot him again when he lay helpless on 
the ground, stripped him of his sword, money, 
watch, boots and clothing, and left him naked to 
die. An old colored woman, living in the neigh- 
borhood, brought him water to drink whi'’e he 
was dying. The next day he was buried in her 
garden. 

Governor Fenton, the figure of this murdered 


boy so comes between my eyes and the text of | 


resoluteness of spirit carried him through the 
— of eager erga with ad cx him 
—wit more. He is e again 
with chap ar d te have just received a letter 
from her urging me to ‘‘try another doctor, for 
he grows worse.’’ But the energetic, intelligent, 
hopefal, self-reliant, brave boy, who left my 
house to fight the enemies of his country, has 
not yet returned to me, and he never wiil return. 
I think you will find that, in common with me, 
hundreds of thousands of loyal men, whose 
hearts yet bleed with wounds received in the 
wicked war the slaveholders waged against the 
nation’s life, have been shocked and outraged by 
your recommendation to do honor to the authors 
of their sorrows and the workers of their coun- 
try’s woes. 

Had you served in the army, either in person 
or through a son, and presented your offering of 
triotism to your country on the picket line or 
the line of pitched battle, you would never have 
made the heartless mistake you have made in 
what your biographer, writing your life, will call 
“The Antietam Letter:” How much I wish you 
had imitated the manly and sympathetic behavior 
of Gov. Geary of Pennsylvania, a soldier and a 
statesman, who thus repelled the proposition to 
mingle the rebel with the Union dead, under the 
Aetietam monument :— : 

“‘The custom has ever prevailed to specially 
honor those in death who won special honor by 
meritorious lives. ‘The monuments reared to the 
memory of departed worth bear ample testimony 
that our people have not been unmindful of this 
custom. But where were such memorials ever 
erected fur men whose actions were infamous, 
and who pershed in an ignoble cause? Who 
would glorify the treason of Benedict Arnold 
with such mcnuments as have arisen to the mem- 
ory of Washington? Who would dare to insult 
the loyal heart of this nation by proposing to lay, 
side by side, in the same sepulcher, the body of 
the assassin Booth and that of Abraham Lincoln? 
No loyal man would take the heartless Werz and 
the other demons that presided over the prison 
dens of cruelty, starvation and death, and the 
executed conspirators against the nation’s illustri- 
ous chief, and deposit them in the same tomb 
with the patriotic men who have sacrificed their 
lives in battling for ‘the right against the wrong.’ 
Yet, it is proposed that the loyal States construct 
cemeteries fur their heroic dead and then des- 
ecrate them by the burial therein of those who 
prosecuted against the country a warfare which, 
for its diabolical ferocity, is without a parallel in 
the hist :ry of civilization, and even to erect mon- 
uments in their memory. Carry out this purpose 
and what inducement can be hereafter offered to 
the loyal citizen to fight against treason, when he 
feels assured that should he fall in battle, the 
traitor’s grave will be honored equally with his 
own? 

“The cause of the Union was a holy one, 
while that which opposed it must have been its 
converse. ‘To one side alone the glory belongs. 
This was not a war of nations, but of treason 
against loyalty. It was a contest of rebels, who 
would have drained the life’s blood of the gov- 
ernment which had nurtured and protected them, 
against its patriotic sons who fought to save it 
from destruction. It was a war carried on by the 
defenders and promoters of oppression, against 
the friends and lovers of liberty and their coun- 
try’s integrity. : 

“While there is no reasonable objection to giv- 
ing decent sepulture even to the rebel dead, 
those who consider them deserving of honorable 
testimonials may give them. It is our duty to 
render honor only to whom we believe honor is 
due.” 

It is with grief, Governor Fenton, that I write 
this letter to you. The subject is painful to me. 
But there sits on my hearthstone, and there lies 
in my village graveyard, and there broods in my 
heart a controlling reason why, since the appear- 
ance of your Antietam letter, I should regard 
your entrance into a National Republican Con- 
vention, a candidate for office, as an intrusion to 
which the survivors of the Union army, and the 
relatives of its dead and wounded, should sternly 
object. Yours, &c., Joun Covope. 





THE COMMONWEALTH. 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEB. 15, 1868. 


Gen. Grant and the President. 
The new phase of the controversy between An- 
drew Johnson and Gen. Grant, relative to the War 
office, shows more clearly than ever that it was 
the design of the Executive to make the General 
a party to the forcible ejection of Stanton from his 
position, despite the tenure-of-office law and the 
action of the Senate, till ‘‘the law’s delay” had 
worn out the patience of the country and virtual- 
ly removed Stanton for the rest of this adminis- 
tration. The last letter of the President shows 
fully that it was not so much what the laws re- 
quired as it was an excuse to be rid of Stanton 
that the President desired; and the purpose of 
Grant to respect the laws was regarded by John- 
son as an issue made by the General in favor of 
Stanton as against the President. Here is the 
latter’s own confession of the fact :— 


You knew it was the President’s purpose to 
prevent Mr. Stanton from resuming the office of 
Secretary of War, and you intended to defeat 
that purpose. You accepted the office, not in the 
interest of the President, but of Mr. Stanton. 


The President reiterates his charge of the Gen- 
eral’s deceiving him in regard to continuing in 
the office after the Senate’s action, and parades 
the letters of five members of the Cabinet to sus- 
tain his view of the case. But, unfortunately for 
the value of these endorsements, Messrs. Seward 
and Browning virtually admit that the General 
notified the President of a change of views in re- 
gard to his duty under the laws. Of this notifica- 
tion the President has steadily made no mention. 
And his grief is now, not that there was a misun- 
derstanding, but that his well-laid scheme to 
thwart the purpose of Congress went awry. We 
suspect the fact is that the President was so in- 
tent on circumventing Congress that, when the 
General quietly remarked to him that upon read- 
ing the tenure-of-office law he found that he had no 
authority to hold the War office after the action of 
the Senate disapproving the President’s removal 
was announced, he regarded him as only giv- 
ing expression to a scruple in his mind about the 
propriety of the President’s course ; which scruple 
he did not intend to regard. The President soon 
found, like many a rebel commander before him, 
that Grant’s quiet words were pregnant with 
meaning. 

, Mr. Johnson conctudes his letter by intimating 
that the General is insubordinate. The General's 
reply is brief, frank, and soldierly. The charge 
of insubordination he utterly overthrows by show- 
ing that, while the President gave him a vague 


and Seeretary of the Treasury directly and offi- 
cially communica‘e 1 with the Secretary of War. 
This whole controversy has not, so far as we 


cause he wished Mr. Stanton’s place, but to pre- 


thing better. When he accepted the War office he 
did not tell the President that it was for the pur- 
pose of defeating his policy; and when the Presi- 
dent found out that fact, it is natural that he should 
be furious against the man whom, he thinks, has 
deceived him, and whom, he now knows, had no 
intention to jeopard the interests of the loyalists 
of the country. It was an error for Grant to take 
office under Johnson; it was a blunder for Con- 
gress to refuse to impeach Johnson. The Grant 
correspondence and the new reconstruction bill 
both show him to be an impediment to the execu- 
tion of the laws! 








The Alabama Election. 

It is now pretty generally believed that the 
new constitution of Alabama has failed of ratifica- 
tion for the want of the requisite majority of all 
the voters registered—not that it has not an actual 
majority of all the votes cast, for there was 
scarcely any opposition to it on the part of those 
who did vote-but there has not been obtained 
for it that number of ballots which Congress was 
anxious to secure to show that the majority of the 
people wishing to aid in restoration had been suf- 
ficiently interested to express an opinion by their 
ballots. This requitement was a condition in fa- 
vor of the rebels, for every voter in favor of the 
new constitution they could persuade or intimi- 
date from attending the polls was as great a gain 
to them as though they could count them as ops 
ponents of the Congressional plan. It was a pre- 
mium on outrage and injustice, and, as the facts 
show, was accepted with diabolical cordiality—for, 
all over the State, wherever a vindictive rebel 
could prevent a loyalist from voting, he did it, 
sometimes in one way, sometimes in another. 
Personal indignities, discharges from employ- 
ment,—all the oppressions which those men know 
so well how to practice on the colored people, 
—were resorted to to keep them from the polls. 
Added to these, were the limited number of poll- 
ing-places, often miles away from the centers 0! 
population, and the unfavorable state of the wea- 
ther, heavy rains prevailing on the two days of 
voting. It is not singular, therefore, that the 
new constitution is put in jeopardy. 

The House of Representatives early discovered 
this error in regard to the actual majority of vo- 
ters and sought a remedy. They saw that, in 
their anxiety to avoid the charge of reconstruct- 
ing the Southern communities with less than half 
of the registered voters, they had abandoned the 
time-honored majority rule which had the univer- 
sal acceptance of the country—a rule that proper- 
ly gives the control to the larger numbers taking 
sufficient interest to cast their ballots—while they 
had placed it in the power of those who had no in- 
terest at all in right redrganization to nullify the 
wishes of those who did desire to be restored to 
their relations with the general government. In 
the new reconstruction bill, which passed the 
House with great unanimity, they provided that 
a majority of the votes cast should ensure the ac- 
ceptance of the new constitution. But the Ser- 
ate has allowed that bill—which has other neces- 
sary provisions for the emergency upon us—to 
slumber upon their table, and the first occasion 
when its terms could be advantageously employed 
for the restoration of a State to the Union, to be 
perverted by Andrew Johnson as a confirmation 
of the impolicy and wrongfulness of the Congress- 
ional plan of restoration! It is hard to excuse 
such shortsightedness and seeming indifference 
on the part of the Senate. Gen. Wilson acknowl- 
edged when here, last week, that the bill was not 
taken up because it was believed Alabama could 
be carried without it, and that every one of such 
measures only added to the load of opposition 
which the Republican party must carry into the 
next Presidential election! Not to speak of the 
utter infidelity to principle which such an ex- 
cuse suggests, may not political wisdom demand 
to know if anything has been gained by such 
timidity and apostasy to the loyal element of the 
South? Will never our leaders learn that there 
is more to be gained by a courageous and manly 
discharge of evident duty than there is to be lost 
by offending the conservatism of the half-hearted ? 
Should the constitution prove to be lost in Ala- 
bama, we trust measures may be taken to repoll 
the vote, rather than to vitalize the vote already 
cast by any declaratory statements, or any change 
of the conditions of suffrage, by reason of the 
present defeat. Let the issue which the tardiness 
or timidity of the Senate—the latter if Gen. Wil- 
son is to be credited—has enjoined be met; even to 
all the trouble and risk of a new election. It will 
surely be more cause of offense to the Republican 
party to attempt to secure the adoption of that con- 
stitution by any subterfuge now than would have 
been a new reconstruction measure before the 
election. In this instance fear of the enemy has 
been worse than the loss of the battle. 





The Supreme Court. 
As we never doubted, the Supreme Court has 
been quick to acknowledge the popular sentiment 
as expressed by the lower house of Congress. 
The pending bill for the reduction of the num- 
ber of justices, und the requirement of two-thirds 
of the bench to declare any law unconstitutional, 
has had the effect to put it on its good behavior 
as regards interference with purely political ques- 
tions. The case before the court was one for in- 
junction upon the proceedings of certain govern- 
ment officers, under the reconstruction measures, 
in Georgia, -which involved also a similar issue 





vent the President from appointing a man who! 
would use his power to nullify the reconstruction | 
laws. But his acceptance did not prevent the re- 


in Mississippi. Judge Nelson, on Monday last, 
in behalf of the full bench, denied the injunc- 
| tion because the matter in issue was purely po- 


| litical, “and therefore not within the province of 


the court to consider.”” The decision is regarded 
by everybody as significant in that it indicates a 
purpose on the part of the court to keep out of 
political questions. It cannot be taken, however, 
as positively foreshadowing the decision on the 
legal points in the McArdle case to which we 
have before alluded. 

It has been understood for some time that Chief- 


and meaningless order, intended to entice him | Justice Chase drew up an opinion on the matter, 
into an infraction of law, the Postmaster General some time ago, in which he based the decision on 


the broad ground of the constitutionality of the 


reconstruction acts, and that a majority of the 
justices declined to assent to this opinion. Wheth. 
have observed, shaken the hold Grant has on the jer this latter statement be a fact or not it is suffi- 
confidence of the community. But there are cient to know that the court is very cautious, 
many who now doubt the wisdom of his connec- 

tion, in any manner, with the President’s Cabinet. 
It is true—and we give him all credit for the sin. | 
gleness and patriotism of his purpose—he tells the struction acts, but the end desired is as thorough- 
President that he accepted the War office, not be- | 


just now, about going out of the line of its manifest 
duty. In this decision just given nothing may 
be said about the constitutionality of the recon- 


ly reached—and that is, to let the representatives 
of the people discharge political functions, while 
the court keeps its hands off. Doubtless this 
will be a grief to the worshippers of the con- 
servatism of Justice Taney, but it is only a recog- 


set aside what two-thirds only of the peoplea, 
representatives have enacted as law, simply by 
reason of political difference, isone of the anom- 
alies and absurdities of legal practice and tradi- 
tion which should long since have been got rid of. 
We are glad that, so far as the House is con- 
cerned, this has been turned out of the doors of the 
Supreme Court, and sincerely hope that the slow- 
moving Senate will in due time, with dignified 
concurrence, assent to the Representatives’ action. 








The Commercial Convention. 

At the date of our last issue there was in ses- | 
sion in this city an association of gentlemen, rep- 
resenting over thirty cities of the Union, who 
might well receive the highest compliment for 
their enterprise, sagacity and general business 
merit. It was the National Commercial Conven- 
tion, composed of delegates from the several 
Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, and 
like organizations, of the country. Four days 
they discussed the great problems of finance, 
taxation, transportation, intercommunication, 
manufactures, &c., organized a National Board of 
Trade, and through the whole period gave no 
utterance that was not loyal, patriotic aud honor- 
able. They showed that between the remotest 
limits of our republic, west and east, the business 
men of the country had but one sentiment of 
nationality, good faith, and public and private 
honor. Their quality as men and merchants may 
be judged somewhat by a few of the resolutions 
which they adopted :— 

Resolved, That the national honor and good 
faith alike require that the government should 
not avail itself of the right to pay off the five- 
twenty bonds until by a general resumption of 
specie payments the public debt as it matures can 
be paid in specie or its equivalent. 

Resolved, That the bonds of the United States 
already issued were exempted by law from taxa- 
tion; ard that having thus been issued, it would 
be a violation of the law of contracts to impose 
a tax upon them now, as well as a breach of faith 
on the part of the government. 

Resolved, That the present internal revenue tax 
on useful productions, depressing our domestic 
industry, shipping and transportation interests, 
and absorbing the capital by which they are sus- 
tained, should be speedily removed. 

Resolved, That in our opinion the revenue re- 
ceived from import duties, from licenses, legacies 
and stamps, together with a tax that would not 
be oppressive upon spirits, tobacco and other arti- 
cles denominated luxuries, would be ample to de- 
fray the expenses of the government if economi- 
cally administered. 

Resolved, That the aid to the Union Pacific 
Railway, incurred in the midst of war as a great 
measure of national defence, is now vindicated 
by events as a most important agency for the 
development of the national resources; and that 
this convention deems it but just that the same 
policy be extended in behalf of the national svs- 
tem of railway communication to the Pacific 
coast, which shall include lines central to the lake 
States, and the States of Dacotah, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and also to the 
States which adjoin the southern frontier of the 
United States, whenever the development of the 
country shail warraut their construction. 

The variety of the subjects treated by the con- 
vention—which in fact embraced almost every 
matter of importance to business men—showed 
the members to be of wide observation and keen 
intelligence. ‘There were a few hobbies ridden, 
of course, but the good sense and practical knowl- 
edge of the large majority of the members 
allowed no vagaries to pass into the action of the 


marked attention. Their views were presented 
with a clearness and a reliance upon their accura- 
cy that evidently pleased the gentlemen from the 
West. The business men of the country may 
be congratulated on the character of that as- 
seinbly. 





The Alabama Constitution. 

Whatever the fate of the new constitution of 
Alabama,—at this moment in doubt from the ab- 
surd provision of the reconstruction bill that the 
vote of a majority of all the registered electors 
shall be cast to ensure its ratification,—it cannot 
be denied that the instrument itself is creditable 
in the highest degree to its makers. While the 
white men of New York have for months been 
endeavoring to agree upon a constitution that 
will be approved by the people of that State, (and 
which, it is believed, they do not dare to submit 
till after the Presidential election for fear of rejec- 
tion,) the loyalists of Alabama, black and white, 
after a session of a less number of weeks than 
the New Yorkers have taken months, thus boldly 
and nobly declared :— 

We, the people of the State of Alabama, by 
our Representatives in Convention assembled, in 
order to establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure to ourselves 
and to our posterity the rights of life, liberty, and 
property, invoking the favor and guidance of 
Almighty God, do ordain and establish the follow- 
ing Constitution and form of government for the 
State of Alabama. 

DECLARATION OF RIGIITS. 

That the great, general and essential principles 
of liberty and free government may be recognized 
and established : 

WE DECLARE: 
That all men are created equal; that they are 


rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

That all persons resident in this State, born in 
the United States, or naturalized, or who shall 


NATIVE AND FOREIGN-BORN CLERKS. | 
My comments on the practice of the executive. 
departments of the government of employing | 
aliens and naturalized citizens therein, printed in | 
the Commonwealth of the 25th ult., seem to have 
aroused the ire of an individual who signs the 
initials, ““C. R.’’ This writer says: “The num- 
action was reconsidered, and the amount again in- | ber of clerks in the Treasury Department | 
serted on the bill. But on the same day the ap- | amounts to about 2600; among them I can find 


other day the House of Representatives struck 
out from the appropriation bill the $800 salary 
of the agent to look after discharged convicts, 
one of the most useful officers in the State, who 
saves more than ten times his salary to the 
community by putting the convicts out of the 
way of temptation. <A few days after, this hasty 





propriations for the Board of Charities were cut ; Do more than 20 Germans, 1 Pole, 1 Russian, 
down one-half, including that for the salary of | and a somewhat larger proportion of Irish and 
the General Agent, an officer who earns and | Englishmen, but certainly not exceeding the 
saves more money for the Commonwealth than | number of 150 in all.’”’ 

anybody else in the State House. This action, Igo intothe Treasury Department occasionally, 
too, so far as the Agent’s salary is concerned, was 
subsequently reconsidered, and his pay (estab- 
lished by statute-law) restored. But it is a little 
odd that the first retrenchment should be at- 
tempted at the expense of convicts and the State’s 
poor, for whom the Board of Charities provide, 
and whose condition they have done much to 
relieve. When the annual million for the Hoosac 
Tunnel comes to be voted on, will the Berkshire 
members be as ready to strike off half a million as 
they were to pinch and hamper our charitable in- 
stitutions ? 

The labors of the Board of Charities have been 
performed with economy, and with no great flour- 
ish of trumpets, but they have been of immense 
benefit to Massachusetts, as the members of the 
Legislature will find, if they look. The orphan 
child, the sick pauper, the penniless alien, the 


able care and curiosity, the Biennial Register or 
Blue Book. 


the last issue of this work (printed in the autumn 
of 1865, that for 1867 not having made its appear- 
ance yet), I find that the whole number of aliens 
by birth, employed in the Treasury Department 
in 1865, was 212. Of this number, 54 were Ger- 
mans, 65 were Irish, and 71 were English. The 
rest were of various tribes and nations, including 
French, Russian, Danish, Swiss, Dutch, Polish 
and African. One of these persons is now super- 
vising architect, with an annual salary of $3,000 
(with the twenty per cent. last year it was $3,609); 
one is assistant supervising-urchitect, $2,000; 
one was assistant superintendent of the Coast 
Survey, $2,300; another disbursing agent of the 
poor imbecile, are the wards of the Board; but | same, $2,500; two were chiefs of divisions, $2,200; 
these classes, whose condition has been improved | two were clerks, $2,000; fourteen, $1,800; thirty- 
wonderfully within the past five years, are not | eight, $1,600; forty-four, $1,400; forty-three, 
represented in the Legislature and control no | $1,200; one a Pole, $1,500; several engravers, 
votes. There are times when even mercy and jus | from $4.25 to $2.50 a day; and the rest received 
tice would stand little chance in the lobby against | less amounts, ranging from $1,000 to $500 a year. 
an industrious ‘‘member of the third house,’’ well | To my inexperienced mind, some of these offices 
versed in ‘‘Hoosac” and “Hartford and Erie,’’ | appear quite ‘‘fat.” At all events, I should be 
and with his own little schemes of vengeance and | glad to get any one of the first six. 
peculation. But there is hope in the second It is quite evident that “C. R.”’ is not posted. 
thought of men who have no axes to grind, and | His ‘careful inquiry” should have been more 
who will not turn the crank for those who have. | careful. I cheerfully bear witness to the patriot- 
ism of the Germans. Many of them have served 
in the Union army and deserve honor therefor. 
Many of them, however, did not, but have vege- 
tated in the Treasury for fifty years, orless. The 
Irish and English employés of the department, 
however, are, almost without exception, copper 
heads, and, during the rebellion, were rebels at 
heart, who did not scruple, in private, to express 
their rebellious opinions. Many of them are 
aliens, “C. R.’’ to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

“C. R.” says that ‘‘every employé must be a 
United States citizen.” This is an error. The 
government does not require any such thing, and 
never asks the question whether its employés are 
citizens or not. ‘‘C. R.” says that he knows no 
“adventurers”’ among the foreign-born employés. 
I know several. 

I do not object to giving foreigners a chance to 
earn fortune or fame in this country. What I 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Ladies’ Sanitary Commission for 
Colored Soldiers. 

Epitor ComMMONWEALTH :—It will be remem- 
bered by the kind friends who aided us in our 
etfort by their money and their presence, and 
by the public at large, that a fair was held in 
Mercantile Hall in October, 1864, for the benefit 
of colored soldiers of the 54th and 55th Infantry 
and dth Cavairy, Massachusetts Regiments, orig- 
inating from the sufferings of the 54th Regiment 
and tieir families. A few ladies, seeing the 
great distress and destitution the families of these 
men were enduring while they nobly contended 
for the rights of humanity and an oppressed race, 
refusing to take less pay than other men for the 
same service, resolved to organize themselves into 
a commission to do what they could to alleviate 
their distress and sufferings. 

Since that time we have carried joy and glad- 
ness to many sorrowing hearts, feeding the hun- 
gry, clothing the naked, relieving the wants of 
the sick, wounded and dying, causing the wid- 
ow’s heart to sing for joy when aiding her father- 
less children, and giving succor and comfort to 


impudence, and their habit af turning up their 
noses at everything American. Moses. 


From the “Border.” 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Cincinnati, Feb. 8, 1868. 
The traditional Kentuckian of my boyhood 





body. Some of our best thinkers on finance and | from other places to enlist in our regiments, leav- 
business, like Mr. William Endicott, Jr., Mr. Ed-| ing their families here in a suffering condition, 
ward Atkinson, and others, were listened to with | many of whom died before their husbands re- 


was half horse and half alligator. The actual 
Kentuckian of to-day is half rebel and half croc- 


the stranger and homeless, many of them coming 


crocodile in his tearfulness over negro depravity 
and the consequent exposure of the superior race 
to all the ills that flesh is heir to. In obedience 
to these characteristics the native Kentuckian is 
ever on the watch for pretexts to destroy inoffen- 
sive colored men with the knife, bullet, rope or 
faggot, or a combination of these remnants of 
barbarism. The chivalry of Frankfort, the cap- 
ital of the State, have just improved an opportu- 
nity to indulge their murderous propensities in 
this direction. 

About ten days ago a white girl was picked up 
insensible at the foot of a hill in Frankfort. It 
was supposed that, in venturing too near the brow 
of the hill, she had lost her balance and fallen 
down. She was taken home, and, during the 
mental wandering incident to her wounded con- 
dition, she said a colored man, whom she named, 
had first assaulted her person and then thrown 
her over the precipice. How much more likely 
that her statement was a mental hallucination 
than the truth may be seen by glancing at the sit- 
uation. 

The scene of the alleged attempged rape and 
murder is on a bare, steep hillside, along which 
passes a narrow footpath. Below, and parallel to 
this path, is the railroad, on the track of which a 
man was at work not far off; still below, at the 
bank, within a stone’s throw, are several coal-boats 


ceived any pay. 
We have paid to sick and wounded soldiers 

and their families for food, fuel, clothing, hospi- 
tal stores, funeral expenses, reading matter and 
stationery, &c., $2,117.31; sent to suffering freed- 
men in Savannah, Ga., when Gen. Sherman’s 
army passed through, $500. 

Paid to teachers for freedmen in Mary- 
land and Virginia, and Theological 
Institute for the education of teachers 
and preachers 

Paid to Portland sufterers 

Paid to the suffering poor of Boston and 
its vicinity 

Voted to give the balance to the suffer- 


$125.00 
103.00 


637.31 


122.97 
WOU: Coie es oe ba ew ead ic cw ok sO OuOee 
Mrs. I. M. Banister, President, 
Mrs. L. A. Grimes, Treasurer. 
Mrs. D. B. Davis, Chairman of Executive Board. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


WasuinGTon, Feb. 11, 1868. 
RECONSTRUCTION. 
Yesterday the Supreme Court, in the case of 
the State of Georgia vs. Secretary Stanton, Gen. 
Grant and Maj.-Gen. Pope, declared that it had 





endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable | 





have legally declared their intention to become 


citizens of the State of Alabama, possessing equal | 
civil and political rights and public privileges. | 
That all political power is inherent in the peo- 


authority, and instituted for their benefit; and | 
that, therefore, they have, at all times, an inher- | 


such manner as they may deem expedient. 


his sentiments on all subjects, being responsible 
for the abuse of that liberty. 


manner, to assemble together for the common 


strance. 
in detense of himself and the Strate. 


State; and there shall be no involuntary servi- 
tude, otherwise than for the punishment of crime, 


That this State has no right to sever its rela- | 
tions to the Federal Union, or to pass any law in | 
derogation of the paramount allegiance of the cit- | 
izens of this State to the governmert of the 
United States. 

Are not these glorious declarations—not only | 


for the region in which they ate put forth, where 





| never before, in letter and spirit, were such utter- 
| ances known—but for the men who enunciate | 


them? Think that a large portion of the conven. | 
tion were lately only slaves—chattels for sale, | 
bearers of burdens, with no rights demanding | 
the respect of white men! No odious distinctions, 





citizens of the United States, are hereby declared | 


ple, and all free governments are founded on their | 


i thi hei y i ‘ . 

ent right to change their form of government in |the power to desiie: that 2 tae of tw mation: 
That any citizen may speak, write, and publish 

| that instrument to which the Court owes its exis- 


Se ‘ ss eae is unconstitutional and void. The pro- 
That the citizens have a right in a peaceable | é 


good, and to apply to those invested with the | should enact, as it has the undoubted right todo, 
power of government, for redress of grievances, that it shall require the united voice of the whole 
or other purposes, by petition, address or remon- | Court to declare the unconstitutionality of a law. | 
| Now is the accepted time, and our legislators | 


That every citizen has a rightto bear arms, : : 
‘should act before their ardor is cooled. Reforms | 


That no form of slavery shall exist in this | 


of which the party shall have been duly con- | 
victed. | 


| 


which men were unloading; on the opposite side 
of the river, in speaking distance, are houses 
occupied. tthe spot, and for some distance 
either way, there is not an obstruction to the 
view. The occurrence was a short time after four 
in the afternoon. The man on the rail-track had 
noticed the girl passing; he looked again and 
missed her, nor had there been time for her to 


nothing to do with the decision of political ques- 
tions, and, accordingly, dismissed the bill filed by 
the State of Georgia for an injunction to restrain 
the defendants from carrying into effect the acts 
relating to the reconstruction of the rebel States. 
Mr. Justice Nelson delivered the decision of the 
Court, ia which all the justices coincided, includ- 
ing the Chief Justice, who, however, did not give | 





It is the official publication of the | 
; government, and is printed at its expense. In| 


tection which the Freedmen’s bureau extends to 
the colored people of Kentucky. SPRaGuE. 





From Germany. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMON WSALTA. 
Drespen, Feb. 1, 1868. 

Here I am in Dresden, and I do wish we were 
travelling over Europe together, for you would, I 
know, sympathize with me in the mixed feeling 
with which I survey these wonders of art, and 
those degrees of civilization which are found every 


| where in Europe in juxtaposition with a barbar- 


} 


ism that gains upon it, or rather is sapping its 


| foundations. Everything that is most splendid, 


and while there, sometimes study, with consider- | 


even in a sensuous way, is of the past, except 
| what is the immediate fruit of military despotism, 
| which I learn to tolerate because it antagonizes 
and bids fair to destroy ecclesiastical despotism— 
a thing as much worse as the spiritual sources of 
man’s strength are more sacred than the material 
ones. Your thought and heart, like mine, would 
constantly fly to America, and console themselves 
with the conviction that there is really planted 
the tree of a divine humanity. Even Hepworth 
Dixon’s horrible bouk, and the constant report of 
Johnson’s outrages, do not cloud my hope of my 
dear America’s realizing the dreams of my child- 
hood and the hopes of my maturity. If I have 
too much of the logic of history in my mind to 
be enchanted by Europe, yet that same prevents 
me from despairing of America. 

I am glad to see that the Nation gives up its 
opposition to the impeachment of Johnson, though 
it does not seem to see that he ought to be im- 
peached on the general grounds stated in the De- 
troit memorial, which must have been drawn up by 
a wise constitutional lawyer. It is no matter if he 
cannot do mischief, but it is self-respect in the 
American people to show the world and posterity 
that a free, self-governing nation does not suffer 
such a President to play his fantastic tricks beture 
God and man. What a splendid lesson it would 
read to the European world! I think, however, 
that Johnson does do essential mischief. The war 
brought clear ideas, and never was national poli- 
cy so plain as when Lee surrendered. ‘This 
headlong, traitorous blunderer has confused the 
Southern mind and set it to its old tricks of cull- 
ing good evil and evil good. He hinders recon- 
struction and the redemption of our credit. I 
wonder that the financial mind of America does 
not see that it is Johnson’s marring that keeps 
up the price of gold; for if it saw this it would 
doubtless throw its weight into the counsels for 
impeachment. 

When one gets to Europe and looks at America, 
one gets the standpoint of posterity, as it were. 
| The lesson that the English Parliament gave to 
| kings in beheading Charles I. was the foundation 
; of England’s constitutional freedom; but it was a 

mixed lesson, and admitted of much criticism. 








| #y 


| The lesson America would give, upon the science 
of government by impeaching a transyressing 


do object to is their insufferable arrogance and | President, would be unmixed with evil conse- 


quence. 

This journey of mine is very interesting, 
almost too interesting to serve the purposes of 
recreation. Such heights and depths of human life 
are opened on me, good and evil are 80 complica- 
ted with eachother, I sometimes wish I could 





odile—rebel against reason and righteousness; | 


look more superficially for the nonce. I want 
| some one just like you, interested in the destinies 
of humanity just in the same way, to talk to and 

relieve my mind, for it is hopeless to put it into 


| letters. 
If you are coming to Europe by-and-bye let 


|me beg you to study the art of German speech. 
| I feel the need of it very much. My German 
journey would be much more profitable to myself 
and others if I could but talk freely with every- 
body. But there are many who talk English, 
luckily. E.P. P. 





BRIEF NOTES. 
Many matters deserving notice this week are 
neglected fur want of room. 
Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., bankers, have 
some excellent investments to set betore their 











his assent to the reasoning by which the decision | pass out of his view. He was surprised, and, 


was reached. looking about, discovered her on the track where | 
This opinion comes just in time. It puts to | she had fallen. One can hardly imagine a fiend | 


rest all the lying stories circulated by the copper- | s0 reckless as to attempt, in daylight, criminal | 
| conduct, even without opposition, in such a place, | 


heads to frighten weak Republicans and encour- 
age the rebels of the South in their obstinate re- | exposed to the view and hearing of so many par- 


sistance to the measures of a “Rump Congress.”’ | ties; and that a horrid struggle could then and | 
Still, the reconstruction of the Court should not | there have occurred without notice is strange in- 


be delayed. This measure is not founded upon | deed. 
mere expediency, but upon justice. } The probabilities are all against the correctness 


It is absurd | 

to argue, as some do, that one man should have | of the girl’s wandering statements. But what 
| cares the average Kentuckian for justice when a 
negro is to be dealt with? The accused man was 
| lodged in jail. As soon as it was dark, about 
| twenty-five men appeared atsthe jail and demand- 
| ed the keys. Failing to get them, they proceeded 
to batter down the doors and walls. They were 

| about two hours getting in, during which time 
i the heavy blows of their sledges and bars re- 
sounded through the streets and alleys, and in the | 
offices and parlors, of the State capital. The 
never move uniformly, but by sudden leaps. Mayor was present early in the action; but his 
While the spirit is on it, Congress should make | efforts were so gentle that they aided little in the 
this leap as long as possible. | preserving of the peace. Yet he was not without 
excuse and reason; for, pending the events, there | 


The new constitution of Alabama is probably 

defeated. The rebels and the elements were too | approached a friend—he said he was a friend, and | 
much for the loyal negroes. This lame and im- 'a friend of the Democratic party—and advised | 
potent conclusion should teach Congress the ne. | him to have nothing to do with the affair—which | 
cessity of speedily enacting that a majority of 


the votes cast shall be sufficient to ratify a consti- 


! reminds one of the reason given by Stephen 
tution proposed by the convention of one of the 


| Douglas for not interfering with Brooks, when | 
he was trying to knock out Sumner’s brains in | 
Southern States. Unless this is done, the injury 
to the cause of justice and union will be too se- | 


| the Senate chamber. 
But few dark scenes are without some bright) 
rious to be easily repaired. | spot. 
CHARLES DICKENS. resolutely, endeavoring to stay the mad career of 
Dickens remained in Washington just a week. He was alone, and, after vain efforts, | 
During his stay he walked all about the city, saw 


passed in accordance with the requirements of 


posed change does not go far enough; Congress 





| the mob. 
' was repelled with threats. He then said, and re- | 


Col. D. Howard Smith, Auditor, went in, | the Democracy 


wh fractious in the traces. 
‘not be driven, all the time. 


moneyed friends in these days of easy capital. 

Rev. Mrs. P. A. Hannaford says Mr. C. H. 
Brainard’s lecture on Whittier ‘‘was one of the 
very best ever given in Hingham.’’ Mr. Brain- 
ard’s address is Medford, Mass. 

The active and discerning banking-house of 
Spencer, Vila & Co. is one eminently worthy of 
being consulted for investments. Fidelity and 
promptness are its leading qualities. 

U-LY-SES GRANT. 

He seldom speaks; but honor cannot trifle 

When malice wings the word of false intent; 

His answer then is ready as his rifle, 

And quite as deadly—“‘to the President.’”’ 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields took the sale of tick- 
ets to Dickens’s next readings in this city into 
their own hands this week, and the consequence 
was, not a growl of dissatisfaction wao head. 
Had it been so from the first, oh, what a quantity 
of objurgation would have been saved! 


Our Cincinnati correspondent gives us an illus- 
tration of the moral entertainments indulged by 
modern Kentuckians— the heirs of poor old South 
Carolina’s bragyadocio and superciliousness, with 
an entire absence uf old Carolina’s pluck. God 
save us from Kentucky’s brutality and neutrality ! 

The Methodist organ, Zion’s Lerald, favors 
colored ministers being invited to this care of 
white Methodist congregations. Until this is 
done it thinks much remains to be done; and the 
churches are called upon to respond by telling 
their Presiding Elder that if a colored brother is 
sent to them he will not be refused. 

We are glad that two young colored men, who 
were refused admittance into the Cambridge skat- 
ing-rink solely because they were colored, sued 
the proprietors for their exclusion, and got a fine 
of $20 and costs each upon them. It is time this 
prejudice was broken up; possibly nothing but 
sweat-money wiil doit. ‘Therefore, we say, let 
every excluded colored man test his rights in com- 


| mon with the public generally in the courts. 


Mr. Dana did not want women to be elected to 
school committees in Massachusetts, as the right 
to be elected carried with it the right to elect, and 
hence—woman suffrage! Mr Dana probably 
knows a great many worse things about popular 
suffrage than woman-voting, and we should hear 
of them, doubtless, if it were the thing to speak 
one's thoughts right out. Restriction to males is 
not the only restriction Mr. Dana’s theories of 


= suffrage would suggest. 


Having discarded Grant from their affections 
are giving the cold shoulder to 


Vallandigham! He is regarded as too much desir- 


ous of honors for his political martyrdom, and is 


He wants to drive, and 
He lately printed an 
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Bae ak ; ; : i i if he Id 
|® . trict in which he predicted a Democratic defeat in i 


high and sublime truths, akin to those of the im- | his former visit, twenty-six years ago, called upon é 
' mob from the jail. He denounced the proceed- | a 


moval of Sheridan, of Sickles, of Pope, or the ap- nition of the fact that the Supreme Court is sa- 

pointment of Hancock. But it did protect the gacious enough not to interfere with the purpose 

President. Had Grant refused to take the office, of the loyal country to settle the reconstruction 

‘ and had the President appointed a man like Rous- | of the South in its own way, through the Su- 
seau or Steadman, Johnson, in all human proba-| preme Court if necessary, or over it, if it stands 
bility, would not now be in the White House. | in the way. 

When Grant went into the war office he savedthe | The wisdom of Congressional action is again 
alry, who entered the army before he was fifteen President from impeachment. manifest in this decision. But for the over- 
years of <2 was captured at Sulphur Springs, = With Grant as a shield betweer the loyalty of | whelming expression of the House of Represen- 
when fell back to Centerville, with one- th i hic own weet ‘An. | tatives i “at +s f th 
hundred and-fifty-six of his regiment, one-hun- e country and hi perfidious purposes, An atives in regard to opinions of the court on the 

constitutionality of laws, we should not have had 


your recommendation of national honors to the 
rebel dead, that I cannot see in it a reason from 
which fathers and mothers who love their chil- 
dren, should not instinctively shrink, and which 
should not shock patriots who have loved their 
country and have made sacrifices for it. 

There is, sir, another figure which makes filmy 
reading through my old spectacles. My young- 
est eon, a private in the fourth Pennsylvania Cav 
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mortal Declaration of Independence! This con-| the President, dined with Senator Sumner, visit- | gi | Z : ES 
stitution knows no white sat no black—only the | ed a number of his friends, and read four times | ings as unjust and murderous, and said it could | ea es eats 
; people, who are citizens. Free persons, free | to an audience of something over a thousand, in- be proven by a creditable man in town that at Pita ae ac ieusldvatidl evmination. ‘Tits : 
speech, free press, free arms, free education,—' cluding most of the chief men of the national | the time the crime was committed this colored | was unpardonable, and several journals have 
these are what the black and white loyalistsde-| government. Of his qualities as a reader and | man was at work under his employer’s ginny PRO aie ea “ae 
cree for regenerated Alabama. Whata noble ex- actor it is needless to speak. He that does not | And four or five other men are now ready to 
ample and sublime result! And this in a State see in Dickens a power of expression in his face 


| Swear to that effect. Mr. Sumner is universal in his protection to , Soret 
where secession organized its government with alone, superior to that which other men possess 


than now, 
us, we are 
the ones te 


‘The Mayor was on the street, the Governor | the oppressed. He said in @ recent speech,— ; 
in his palace, the Assistant Adjutant General | ‘‘If fellow-citizens have been wronged abroad, 


dred-and-forty-two of whom afterwards perished 
is ase Twenty-four of those who died, 
went out in the Covode Cavalry from my imme- 


¥ were finally 
sands of unfortunates, in the death-pen at 


ths of hunger and nakedness, ex- 
eee scorching sun and the winter's 


freezing, did their work on these stalwart and 


brave men. Many of them died idiotic, some of 
them feebly insane—all the victims of a system 
of starvation and cruelty planned by demons and 





. drew Johnson has for months successfully impeded 
‘ reconstruction, till Congress finds it necessary to 


pass an act taking from the Executive the execu- 
tion of the laws, and giving the supreme authority 


to the General of the Army. The whole argu: | 


ment for this last measure is based on the assump- 
tion that the President is the enemy of the coun- 
try; and yet he is left in the highest office of the 


| republic! The Republican party is not to be con 


gratulated on such a state of affairs, and when 
Gen. Grant complains that the President tried to 
ruin his reputation he had no right, from the fully 


j 


so prompt a decision in this case. When we con- 
sider that every one of our Supreme judges has 
been a politician, nearly all members of Congress, 
and taken from active political life; and when we 
further consider that no law can have vitality 
against the President’s opposition save by two- 
thirds of Congress, the propriety of requiring 
the same majority of the Supreme Court to de- 
clare a law unconstitutional seems manifest to 
the dullest comprehension. To say that one in- 
dividual on the bench, constituting in his person 





developed character of Johnson, to expect any- 


the majority of the justices, shall have power to 





slavery as its corner-stone—where Lincoln’s call in face and speech, cannot be taught anything like 
for troops was received with shouts of laughter | a respectable conception of the highest forms of 
—where the rebel flag was promised to wave over | nature as well as art. The same scenes were 
Faneuil Hall—where Jefferson Davis said if blood | presented here as in more Northern cities during . 
was shed it would be from Northern veins on the readings. Hardened politicians, who never 
Northern soil! Surely, we may exclaim, What | read a word of Dickensin their lives, looked in — 
calm contempt, wondering what men and women 
| saw to move them to laughter or tears; “— a 
oddy, clad in fine laces or bi cloth, | 

ee i Ge ces eee oo eine St et astonishment; and intelligent per- j said to have been good. But he was a negro. 
sons, whose chief possessions were their brains 
| and education, enjoyed the treat to the utmost. 


hath God and Freedom wrought! 











There is some danger that our Laggaietare,| 
under the spur of the opposition cry of retrench- | 
ment, may economize in the wrong place. The 


tion. 
The negro was hung and repeatedly shot, but, 


! his innocence. He leaves a wife and three chil- 


hardly the time to withdraw even the limited pro- 


without h of mercy from man, died protesting | ® : 
le “if or | In my opinion it is the first condition of a repub- 


dren in Frankfort. His character heretofore is | lican government.” That is sound, just and im- 
| pregnable ground upon which to stand in protect- 


We would suggest to Gen. Howard that this is | ng the rights of citizens. 


was io town, and the Arsenal, with all the arms | 0 matter in what country or under what flag, 
and ammunition of the State, was within five let us reach with strong arms across land and 


minutes’ pace of this cold-blooded scene of ac-| ocean to protect them. But let us not fail to 
reach down to the humble and the lowly who are 


at our feet to lift them up also. Protection to all 


hould be the law and the duty of the republic. 


Nasby’s letter, which we print this week, is one 
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of his best, and they are all good. Notwithstand- 
ing its comic form, it is a most truthful and pa- 


_ thetic sketch of the fate to which at this moment 


millions of native Americans are liable at the 
hands of a party impudently calling itself Demo- 
cratic, and in the midst of a people professing to 
be Christians. The horrors of a community liv- 
ing on the prejudices of caste never can be set 
forth more vividly than in this satirical sketch. 
We trust every reader will carefully peruse 1t, 
and let his virtuous indignation have full play 
against the party that is so truthfully delineated 
therein. 

Mr. W. A. Greene's entertainment of reading, 

. “MO 4 ’ 

on Thursday evening week, at Chickering’s Hall, 
was a very satisfactory and pleasurable one to all 
present. He has a fine and very flexible voice, 
an easy and graceful cesticulation, and, evidently, 
a clear and accurate conception of the author. 
With discrimination in his selections, and an ob- 
vious though subdued enthusiasm in his work, 
everything needed for an evening’s enjoyment 
was furnished. A large and sympathetic audi- 
ence were his encomiasts.—Mr. G. Arthur Vin- 
ton gave a dramatic, musical and elocutionary 
entertainment at the same hall, on Monday eve- 
ning last, which was quite gratifying in its pleasur- 
able qualities to a fine audience. Some of Mr. 


Vinton’s selections ‘‘carried the house by storm,” | 


to use an original and expressive phrase. 


A Secoxp Attempt aT ImpeacuMeNT DeE- 
FEATED —In the Reconstruction Committee of 
the House, on Thursday, Mr. Stevens of Penn- 
sylvania brought forward his indictment against 
the President, declaring his desire to have a 
square vote on the matter. The document con- 
cluded with a resolution directing the immediate 
commencement of impeachment proceedings; he 
briefly supported it in a speech, and Mr. Bingham 
then moved.to lay the whole subject on the table ; 
the motion was carried—yeas, 6; nays, 3; as fol- 
lows:—«affirmative, Messrs. Bingham, Beaman, 
Paine and Hulburd, (Republicans ) and Brooks 





and Beck, (Democrats) ; negutive, Messrs. Stevens, | 


Boutwell and Farnsworth. Opinion on the mat- 
ter was divided. Mr. Stevens himself says the 
Republicans are a party of cowards. 





Hoy. Anson Burtincaure.—We learn from 
good authority that Mr. Minister Burlingame was 
offered by the Chinese government a commission 
for life as its ambassadar to foreign powers—to 
proceed wherever directed—but he declined so 
protracted a service. Accordingly the commission 
for an indefinite period was given him. His 


compensation is $30,000 per annum, in gold, with | 
all his expenses paid, and he has a retinue of two | 


secretaries and two interpreters, whose expenses 


are also borne by the Chinese government. | 
Before accepting this high trust Mr. Burlingame | 
forwarded his resignation as American minister | 
to the State Department, and placed the affairs of | 
his office in the hands of his secretary, Mr. Wil- | 


liams; so the reproach which some of our journals 
have placed upon him for alleged abandonment 
of his government is wholly without foundation. 


Gen. SHERMAN GENERAL-OF-THE-ARMY 
Lieutenant-General Sherman to be general-ot-the- 
armies of the United States by brevet. Sucha 
rank is not known in any law, and was not con- 
templated by the act under which General Grant 
received his present position. The nomination 
was made by Mr. Johnson on his own responsi- 
bility and without recommendation from either 
General Grant or Secretary Stanton. Everybody 
seems to understand that the President's purpose 
in making this appeintmen is two-fold—first, to 
snub General Grant, and, second, to get upa 
quarrel somewhere. What action the Senate 
will take in the matter cannot be foreshadowed. 
It is due to General Sherman to say that his friends 
promptly deny that he is a party to the Presiden- 
tial trick. Noman has a warmer appreciation of 
Gen. Grant than Gen.. Sherman, and he is the 
last man that can be used to infiict a slight upon 
Gen. Grant, even by implication. 

Tue New Cuter Justice.—Hon. Reuben A. 
Chapman, whom Gov. Bullock nominated for 


BY | 
Brevet!—On Thursday the President nominated | 


Roxbury they have taken, with the Aldermen, an 
‘old Democrat in George A. Simmons. 


State Martrers.—The Legislature is busiiy 
| engage‘ in perfecting the liquor legislation. The 
| House already finds the subject an elephant. 
‘There are about as many minds as to what is re- 


quired as there are towns in the State. 
| The bill to allow woman to serve on school-com- 


| mittees has been rejected in the House, 87 to 112. 


The Board of Education favor the election of 
} . . 
‘women to school committees. In their current 


‘report they say :— 

In all our towns it is difficult to find men to put 
‘on the school committee who have both time and 
‘ability for the work. But in all oar towns there 
‘are women who have had experience in teaching 
‘children, who are decply interested in education, 
‘and who, moreover, have ample time to attend to 

the business. Some towns in the common- 
| wealth have already chosen women on the school 
committee. But as the legality of this proceed- 
ling has been doubted, and as the advantages of 
| it, in many instances, are unquestionable, this 

board would recommend to the General Court to 
pass a law distinctly authorizing any town in 
/the commonwealth to put on the school commit- 
| tee a certain proportion of women, unless the 
| present law be considered adequate. 

This report issigned by Alex. H. Bullock, Wm. 
Claflin, James Freeman Clarke, Juhn P. Mar- 
shall, George D. Wildes, William Rice, Emory 
Washburn, Samuel T. Seelye, John D. Philbrick, 
| David H. Mason—names which certainly are in- 
'fluential. It was on this recummendation that 
‘the Committee on Education réported the bill to 
which we alluded last week, and which has met 


| the fate mentioned above. 


| 
Fashion Notes. 

Our well-known citizen, George W. Chipman, gave as @ 

| wedding portion to his daughter, Annis M. Chipwan, who 

lately was united with Mr. Charlies C. Bailey, a native of 

Hingham, a deed of the Baptist church in Melrose, a thou- 

' sand-dollar U. 8. bond, and a one hundred dollar greenback, 

with a cate of jewelry consisting of a pearl chariot drawn by 

| two gold horses. The deed wil. serve to remind the accom- 

plished lady of her father’s deep interest in his beloved de- 

| pomination and the affairs of eternity, while the other gifts 

| will prove that fervent piety if not inconsistent with an ac- 





cumulation of this world’s goods. 
| The most sumptuous private party ever given in B ston, 
probably, was that of Mrs. Francis Skinner, of Beacon 
| street, to her relatives and friends, in honor of the freedom- 
day of her son. on Thursday evening last. To acconmodate 
prop rly the large number of guests, (upwards of a thou- 
| sand invitations having been issued.) the entire building 
| known as Horticultural Hail was engaged, and the several 
| apartments therein were nove too large for the purpose. 
The several officers’ and committees’ rooms were used for 
jeception rooms, the lower hall for the supper room, and 
| the upper hall tor dancing. The company consisted of the 
| elite ot the city, and a scene of rarer maguiticence at the 
height of the entertainment can scarce be imagined. All 
the apartments, the stairways, &c., were profusely hung 
| and embowered with the choicest shrubbery and flowers, 
while the pissage-ways, the stairs and the supper-room were 
fully carpeted, both the dancing-ball and supper room form- 
ing the most exquisite boudoirs or fairy grottos by their col- 
umus, arches, pendants, and other floral ornamentations. 
No such completeness and expensiveness of detail have, as 
| we before remarked, ever been kuown in this city. Some 
idea cf the cost may be inferred when we say that at least 
$3000 were expended for flowers alone. The music aod 
feast were on a scale of like munificence. The company be- 
gan to assemble at nine o'clock, and the first streaks of the 
morning light still found some of the more enthusiastic 
dancers lingering at the scene of recherche festivity. The 
floral decorations were by Doogue ; the music by the Ger- 
mania Band, and the supper by Wilkins, of the Somerset 
Club rooms. 





Musical Notes. 

Spmphony Concert.—The seventh Harvard Concert, on 
| Thursday afternoon, was in no respsct inferior to any of its 
| predecessors, delighting an unusually large assembly. 
| Cherubini'’s Overture to ‘‘Anacreon’’ was given with pre- 
| cision and fidelity, and was followed by Beethoven's Pasto- 
ral Symphony No. 6, with rare execution from the orches- 
, tra. The sev ral ideas of the composition—the country 
| cheerfulness, the rivulet’s song, the peasants’ festivities, 
; and the interrupting storm, the shepherd's lay and the grate- 
| ful feelings after the rain—were each given with a melody 
| and finish that won new admirers and charmed old ones of 
| this delightful sympbovy. Hugo Leonhard was the pianist 
| of the occasivn, presenting Chopin's Concerto in E minor in 
| @ manner that won the warmest applause, and would have 
| warranted an encore, were such honors allowed at these con- 
certs. There was enthusiasm, spirit, delicacy, emphasis, 
| finish—all—in the performance. Weber’s ‘‘Jubilee Over- 
| ture’’ closed the concert in happy accord with the feelings 
| of all present. The eighth and last concert of this series 
| takes place on the 27th. 

Mr. Peck's Concert.—The annual benefit entertainment in 
| comptiment to the polite superintendent of the Music Hall, 








to offer some food, some slight refreshment, to the mind. 
The audiences, thus far, notwithstanding the greatly in- 
creased prices of admission, have been uniformly very large, 
and will doubtiess continue to be so for many, many months 
tocome. Th-y all seem greatly pleas d, there being first s 
hum of eager expectation, and then a buzz of admiration as 
the beautiful scenes unfold the one after the other with be- 
Wildering rapidity. 

Howard Atheneum.—Mr. Owens is playing a very fine en- 
gagement. ‘Everybody's Friend” aad ‘Solon Shiogle” 
forms a strong programme, allowing Mr. Owens every op- 
portunity for the display of bis comic powers. [He will ap- 
pear next week in « variety of characters. His support, 
though not of the best, is tolerable. 

Boston Museum.~ “Valdberg,” Messrs. Shewell and Wil- 
Hama’s last translation from the French, although rather 
exciting, is not likely to meet with any great success. It is 
well played and well placed upon the stage. Mr, Shewell 
plays the principal character, modelled on the Roman-fa- 
ther system, finely. ‘The Sons of the Cape” is to be re- 
vived next week, having been reconstructed by its author. 
If our memory serves us right, the play, as formerly pre- 
sented, sadly needs reconstruction, and Dr. Jones deserves 
the hearty sympathies of the community, for he hasa harder 
customer to deal with than even Congreas! 











NEWS OUTLINE. 


Political. 

The annual deficiency bill, containing an appro- 
priation of $6000,000 for reconstiuction purposes, 
became a law with the President’s signature. 

The proposition that the new constitution of 
Alabama is republication in form, that it contains 
all the guarantees prescribed by the reconstruc- 
tion acts, and has been ratified by a majority of 
the votes cast on the buestion of ratification, and 
that theaefore this State is entitled to immediate 
admission to representation in Congaess, was 
offered in the Senate by Mr. Sherman, and referrd 
to the judiciary committee. Two or three repub 
lican senatcrs declared in private conversation 
that they would vote for the bill at once. 

Secretary Seward has deblined to return to the 
Governor of Ohio the resolutions of its legislature 
ratifying the fourteenth amusement to the Consti- 
stitution. 

In the United States Senate, Wednesday, a bill 
was introduced to admit Colorado into the Union 
| as a State. 

Col. Liberty Billings, the Republican candidate 
for Governor of Florida, is a native of Maine, 
though he had been a resident of New Hampshire 
before removing to Florida. 

Gen. Grant had a long consultation with Mr. 
Stanton about the request of Gen. Hancock to be 
relieved because he has not been permitted to 
restore rebel rule in Louisiana. Hancock has 
backed down. 

Many Colored men have been elected to the 
Republican National Convention from Tennessee. 
We hope there will be colored men elected to 
that Convention from every State, in order to 
help establish the principle that the races are 
equals. Isvery step taken helps the cause of 
“eldest of things, divine equality.” We know 
there are Republicans who do not like this, and 
we like to have them annoyed. 

Domestic 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

~A machine is under experiment in Boston for 
lighting the street lamps by a simultaneous appli- 
cation of electricity, and it is claimed that the 
saving of labor in lighting and putting out will 
repay in one year the cost of introduction. 








molished by the weight of snow upon its roof, 
which crushed it in on Wednesday night week. 
The same fate befell a building in Roxbury, 
erected for a silk factory. 

John 0’ Keefe was run over last July by a care- 
| less prison-wagon driver in Boston, and killed, 
and this week the suit of his administrator on the 
part of his heirs, against the city for damages, 
was before the Supreme Court. 
if the death had been postponed a while, damages 
would have been recoverable according to the 
measure of pain suffered,“ but being killed out- 
right, nothing could be collected for loss of life, 
and the poor man’s family were consoled with a 
corresponding verdict. ' 

At the Brighton and Cambridge cattle markets 
the receipts of cattle are one-third less, and of 
sheep one-third greater than last week. Prices 
for the first are firmer; for the latter weaker. 

At a meeting of the Boston branch of the 
American Tract Society, an arrangement for se- 
curing harmony of action between the Boston 
and New York branches was adopted. 

A lady of Boston lately advertised for a part- 
ner, and as she added that no capital was required, 
applicants were plenty. One and all, when they 
found it was a matrimonial partnership that was 
offered to them, backed down, for she is cross- 
eyed, spare and 585, and money wasn’t an object 
with the incumbrance. 

Charles P. Huntington, long and well-known 
as an able lawyer and an upright judge. died at 
Boston, on Thursday, 65 years of age. He was 
a son of the late Rev. Dan Huntington, and 
brother of Rev. F. D. Huntington; and had 


He, 


The Cambridge skating-rink was utterly de. | 


It was ruled that | 


General Grant says he is glad to see the army 
of the Cumberland organizing a society, and 
would equally like to see each of the distinctive 
armies of the Union against rebellion organizing 
such societies. “Each may be proud of thelr 
record during the rebellion, and annual reiinions 
will tend to keep up a brotherly feeling, cemented 
by hardships and dangers endured by all the 
members in one great patriotic cause.” 


Foreign. 





‘Ie is this Easay to which I beg to call at- 
tention.”»—GAIL HAMILTON. 


NEW EDITION. 
JUST READY. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


BY REV. JOHN TODD, D.bD. 
pr” pene Paper, 15 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 








Important news from Abyssinia has reachee the 
English capital. The British expedition was 
pushing forward, and it was reported that its ad- 
vance had alreddy been engaged in slight skir- 
mishes with King Theodore’s forces. A Paris 
newspaper says that Count Von Bismark has 
asked to be relieved from his post as the head of 
the Prussian cabinet. lis recognized newspaper 
organ in Berlin contained a leading article yester- 
day, sharply criticizing Baron Von Beust for his 
course in befriending the Hanoverian princes. 





Weekly Retail Market Report. 
Fripar, 12 M., February 14, 1508. 
VEGETABLES. 


Cranberries, P qt.12 @ 16 Beets, Ppk........ @ 40 
Onions, P pk..... 75 @1 00 Squashes.marrow,Ib5 @ 6 
Potatoes, P pk ..... @ 40 Do Hubbard,..... 6@ 7 
per bush...... 140 @1& Turnips.— peck... 3) @ 40 
Celery, P bunch...10 @ 25 Lettuce..... ..... Reh 
Carrots, Pbunch..4@ 6, 
FRUITS—-GREEN. 





Tomatoes, P can . 2 @ 2 byes 0% - -200@ & PUBLISHERS, 
Appies,new Ppk,. .50 @l ( mons, oz. ...15 25 3 

Mee ee PUTTER CHEESE AND EGG ™ 149 Washington St., Boston. 
Butter, prime, Cheese, P Ib...... 15 @ 2 Feb. 15. lt 

pt oeemceeks 45 @ 55 Skim Milk BC Oy. Se ORS Ss RR aciek eie”5 aa Y ae 

— evecans 3 @ 2 Eggs, P doz...... 40 @ 45 © BSL 2G SADR Re ee. — 
king ........20 5 
. MEATS—FRESH. AN 
Beef. sirloin....... 20 @ 49 Lamb, hindquarterl2 @ 20 OUTLINE OF MUSICAL FORM.—Designed for Musical 
Do round....... 2 @ B Do. fore quarter..6 @ 12 students, both amateur and special. By S. B. Mathews. 
Do rib roast... .17 @ a Mutton, fore quarter, The material for this book has been drawn from such Ger- 
Pork,roastand = |. @ib.......... 6 @ 12 | man works as were accessible to the writer, and from a very 
ateaks ........ 15 16 ~—hind quarter....12 @ 20 thorough snd patient study of Musical Form, as manifested | 
Veal, fore quarter..8 @ 14) leg..seeeseecees B@ in the works of the greatest Masters. It is the only treatise 
hind quarter....18 @ 33 | in English on this department of Musical Science. Price 
MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Etc. 60 cts. Sent post-paid. 
Pork, hams, whole, Beef Tongues,tb.... @ 25 OLIVER DITSON & CO.. PcsursHers, 

Pp t.........17 @ 18 Do. saltpetered..25 @ W Feb. 15. 3: 277 Washington street. 
Hams, cut....... 30 @ 33 Sausages,Bologna Pk Ca oats 
Sc.t, P ib....... _ @ - Boia | 4 FURNITURE 
i RC parses 5@ 16 p AEF. cece ccevse ‘ } ss 

Beef, corned, P tb.10 @ 20. Perk do..........- @ 18 - 
smoked, } tb....25 @ 33 Head Cheese ........ @ 15 —_—_—_— 
Corned Shoulders os @ Ln trie’ a bi pen g. = 
Smoked do...... 4@ 16 Tripe, P dbl. .18 00 Ee < 
Smoked Tongues..... @112 half bbl......9 00 @10 00 i urniture. 
Pork, } bbl..... 6 00 @8 WO [Pig's vee, PD. sas @ 10 
POULTRY AND GAME. mee ieee e ql v 
Chickens, P th....25 @ 387 Pigeons, P doz. .2 00 @3 00 MANUFACTURERS’ SALESROOMS, 
Spring Ducks, Fowls, p th....... 20 @ 30 
P pair...... 175 @200 Turkeys, # tb....20 @ 33 3 and 4 IIlolmes Block, 
| Squabs Spe ibe bu sve @ Bi} 
| FRUITS—DRY. 
| Apples, P Ib......15 @ 22 Prunes, P Ib..... 20@ 2 IHAYMARKET SQUARE. 
Currants, Zante, a @ 2 Raisins, Ay Pie 4 @ bg 
| Peaches, #can....80 @ 75 Peaches, P Ib..... 5 @ 2% ~ os 
GROCERIES. BLACK WALNUT 
Coffee apd burned, *e wee ete” @ - 

| A eer 2@ 56 Lard, P ib........ 5@ WwW 
Mixed. } th 35 @ 338 Rice, p th........ luv 13 
Rye, "4 Seca 10 @ 15 Sago, # tb........ 16 3 20 CHAMBER SETS, 

Green Java, P tb49 @ 45 Saleratus and Soda, 
| Sugar, brown, Pibl0 @ 18 refined, P th..15 @ 16 ae 


Coffee, Pp fb..... 13 @ 16 Salt, table, gy qt...4@ 6 
Crushed, Y Ib ..15 @ 15 Soap, hard. large bars, 





Sugar-house Syrup. each,Ex.No.1, 25 @ 35 
P gal....... 100 @160 Do hard, smal! bars, 
Molasses, }) gal... 60 (@1 00 each,Ex.No.1, 10 @ 12 
Tea, Oolong. 16.9) @140 Do best family, box, 
English Breakfast, p ins cence l@ 13 
ES ae 140 @190  Docommon, box. 
Green, P t..140@19 5 Pth..........5 @ 11 
| Japan Tea..... 9)@12 Doasoft, Paqt....2@ 5 
Chocolate. ....... 48 @ 55 ~ Do Vermicelli...25 @ 37 
| Candles, tallow, Starch, P tbh...... lt @ 18 
| RES 20 @ 26 Tapioca, P tb.....16 @ Ww 
| Adamantine,.,..53 @ 4 


Flour, Wheat Indian meal, P Pb. .3 5 





dh) A $15 @18 5) Farina, Pp th...... lb@ li 
Do fine, $ bbl ..190 @200 Hominy, P th....... @i 
Do Kye, P th..... @ 5 Oatmeal P tb...... 8@ lt 
Do Graham, P Ib7 @_ 8 Corn Starch, P th.l6 @ 17 

| PURE SPICES. 
| Pepper. P tb...... 55 @ 60 Ginger. P th..... @.. 
| Cassia, gy th..... 90 @100 Cloves. p ib...... HW @ 60 
Pimento. 4) th....50 @ 6) |Mustard, p tb...... i@ 6) 
Citron, } Ib...... 40 @ 5) [Pure Cream Tartar.56 @ 65 

SUNDRIES. 

Beans, dry, P qt..15 @ 18 Honey, box, PtH. .40 @ 45 
| Coal, hard, # bu..40 @ 450 Woney, strained,..25 @ 35 
| Do stove, ton. 800 @9 0) Kerosene, $) gal...66 @ 60 
| Milk BY qt ....eeee: 8@ 9% Macearoni,® tb ..25 @ 30 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








Jameson's, 2 Spring lane, is as good a place as any in the 
city to get a capital dinner ; no matter what may be called 
| for it is quickly served in the best style; everybody says Fo, 
| and the thousands who go there daily is a sure proof that 
| for once rumor speaks the truth. 


| SPECIAL NOTICES. 











REPUBLICAN STATE CONVEN- 
TION.—The Kepublicans ot Massachusetts are requested to 
send delegates to a Convection to be held at MECHANICS’ 
HALL, ian WORCESTER, on THURSDAY, March 12, 1568, 
at 12 o’clock M., for the purpose of electing from delegates- 
at-large to the REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
to be held in CHIICAGOU on the 20th of May. Each town 
and each ward of a city is entitled to ove delegate in the 
| Convention, and one additional delegate for every two hun- 
dred voters in such town or ward, according to the last cen- 
sus of voters. 
| By order of the Republican State Committee. 
J.M.8. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 
W. S. Robinson, Secretary. 4t Feb. 15. 








The celebrated authoress, GAIL LIAMILTON, thus speaks 
| of this book in her ‘Woman's Wrongs,” page 7 :— 


“Tn late issnes of an able, if not the leading religious 
| newspaper of New England, appeared a series of articles 

from the pen of Dr. Todd. entitied ‘Woman's Rights.’ 
| The newspaper thus recommends them: ‘Tbe principles ad- 
vanced and urged, with the author's customary felicity of 
| thought and expression, are such, we think, as will meet 
| the views of our readers.’ The same articles have just been 

published ia book or pamphlet form. I have not seen the 
republication—by a Boston house—and an able, if not the 
leading secular newspaper of New Kngland declares ‘the 
book to be full of good, strong common sense, which will 
commend it to the great majority of American women,’ 
I have diligently examined the critical notices of the press, 
and have found this opinion echoed. East and West, with 
scarcely a dissenting voice. It is this essay to which I beg 
to call attention.” : 

Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, pestpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 














| ed for it. 


“PEERLESS.” 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


FOR THE CELEBRATED 
“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 
pene 
THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 


ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 
THE LAST YEAR. 


The Best Cooking Stove Ever Made! 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 


pS 


It is the ““Parniess,” because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in Economy, Smmpuiciry, CLBANLINESs, Bak- 
ina, Roastine and Beauty. 

lst. Economy. A patented method of hea‘ing the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2d. Siwpuicrry. It is easily managed. The 're can be 
perfectiv controlled and kept through an entire season with- 
out rekindling. 

3. CLEANLINESS. 
ing the grate. 

4th. Baxixe. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature, bakes as erenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

5th. Roasting. Acurrent of hot air constantly passing 
| through the oven so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 
as well asa tin kitchen. 

6th. Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well moulded. artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable Stove 
the market. 


No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 


Each Stove is WARRANTED to be and to do ali that is claim 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


87, 89 and 91 Nerth Street, Boston. 
For sale by our agents throughout the country. 





Extremely Low Prices, 


Being the balance of the Stock of Manufacturers’ purchased 
by us 


At a Great Discount from Cost. 
AMONG WHICII ARE A FEW 
ELEGANT SETS 
—AND— 
DRESSING CASES. 


We shall offer purchasers the same 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


we have in former years, in order to close the lot out as soon 
as possible. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


BA KER’S 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 


Paris Exposition, 1867. 


THE ONLY MEDAL 


Jan. 4. 











——, 





AWARDED TO ANY AMERICAN MANUFACTURER 


—or— 


Chocolate and Cocoa, 


and the highest prize conferred on any manufacturer of 
these articles at the Paris Exposition, bas been awarded 
to W. BAKER & CO. 

Baker's Prepared Cocoa and Vanilla Chocolate are manu- 
factured from the finest Cocoa. and are unequalled in quality 
tnd flavor. Also, pure Ui ocolate for confectioners’ use, and 
all varieties of sweet Chocolate. 

Sold by grocers generally, and may be obtained by the 
trade of 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


Dec. 7. tf 


chict justice ot the Supreme Court of Massa- | yr. alfred P. Peck, will take place on Weduesday evening, 
chusetts, and was contirmed by the Executive April lst, when will be given for the first time in this coun- 


served in the Legislature with distinction. 
with Oliver Warner, were the only Anti-Know- 


Nothings in the session of 1855. He was a grad- tg~ THE UNITED STATES TREASURY 


Council on Friday last, is a resident of Spring- | 
field, and is 68 years of age. Le ia the oldest 
member of the bench, though the second in com- 
nission, Judge Hoar being his otticial senior. 
He is a rigidly honest and inflexibly just man, 
amiable, upright and pains-taking, with a cour- 
teous bearing towards the bar. Ile will make a 
very acceptable chief-justice. Gov. Bullock and 
the Council kept their secret well for a whole 
week, and even Judge Hoar did not know of the 
appo.ntment tll he read it in the newspaper. 
The Governor probably thought as he had so 
much trouble with the Supreme Bench through 
his nomination of Judge Thomas that in this case 
he would not even seek their preference in the 
matter, and made the nomination accordingly 
without consulting them. 


PouiticaL Gossip.—lt is said that no further 
attention will be given to the affairs of Messrs. 
McCartney and King, the assessor and collector 
of internal revenue, in this district, Mr. Simon 
P. Uansecom having interceded with the Presi- 
dentin their behalf and obtained his promise they 


should not be removei—at least, so far as Mc- | 


Cartney is concerned. Hanscom has more in- 
fluence with A. J. than the whole Massachusetts 
delegation—which is creditable to the delega- 
tion. 


The ‘‘Constitutional Union’’ customs officers— | 


the fellows who swung round in September, 1866, 
in tavor of Johnson—seem to have a more un- 
certain tenure of office than the others. 
three of them have been removed lately. Some 
say that this is in deference to the rising-sun of 
Gen. Grant. But what will Johnson think of his 
Collector? 

G. Washington Warren, of Charlestown, is 
paid to have the best chance as successor of Mr. 


Two or 


sents. He certainly adhered closely enough to 
Johnson, last June, when in Boston, to be re 
membered by him. 


City Matrers.—The schoo! committee wants 
more seats in the council chamber for its mem- 
bers. Wouldn't it be well to secure a quorum for 
business first? 

An excellent scheme for the election of the 
City Goverament for two years, one-half of the 
members retiring each year, has been reported by a 
special committee on the subject. The change 
would be of great value to the city in retaining 
experienced men. 

Our new friends in old Roxbury are very anx- 
jous to have their locality christened with a dis- 
tinctive name. Brides usually drop their patro- 
nymics, and accept that of their mates. Isn't 
Boston good enough tor us all—North-enders, 
South-enders, Fort-Hillers, West-enders, and the 
rest? 

By sending out for callers for soup the Mayor 
gets his forty-gallon kettles emptied daily. Mean- 
while the deposits at the savings’ banks never 
showed more ease among the laboring population 
than now. The poor we shall ever have with 
us, we are told, and the Board of Overseers are 
the ones to attend to them under municipal regu- 
lation. The Mayor's soup has a strong political 
flavor. 

The Common Council, with fourteen Republi- 
can majority, have concurred in putting Ex-May- 
or Wightman on the Water-Board, and in electing 
Dr. Wm. H. Page city physician in place of Dr. 
Wm. Read. They have also dropped David 
Chamberlain from the Board of Fire Engineers, 
and thrown overboard Wm. Cumston of the Pub- 
lic Institutions directors. Foran Assessor from 


_Moandler, our sub-treasurer—if the Senate con- | 


try the whole of the vocal and instrumental music of Men- 
| delssohn's opera, the *‘Son and Stranger,’’ with eminent solo- 
ists and full orchestra. This opretta was finished by Men- 
| delssohno in 1829, and was designed to gladden the festival of 
| the “‘silver wedding” of h.s parents. Since his death the 
libretto bas been reirranged, and it has been adapted to the 
| stage. The plot turns on the unexpected return of a bur- 
| gomaster’s son, a xoldier, to his home and his betrothed in 
| disguise. The announcement of the concert is early ; but 
| let bis friends record the date in their memorandum-books, 
| and no other engagement will be allowed to interfere with 
this for that evening. 


Artistic Notes. 

The Crown of New England.—This is a daybreak view of 
| Mt. Washington and its sisters late in the month of October. 
| The snows have fatlen on the bald summits of the moun- 
tains ; the frosts have transfigured the foliage in the valleys ; 

the first rays cf light.are bathing the hillsides to the east 
| in a luminous glow ; away to the west, in the ravines, the 
dense darkness of night still gloomily lingers; while, in the 
| intervening space, the sun is struggling with the dark shad- 
| ows of the giant sisters and the thick mists and vapors of 
| the early morning. It is a marvel of managewent of colors ; 
| the blendings of the various lights and shades, and the 
| strength and vigor of the effect, are decided triumphs of 
| high art. The luminosity of the painting, its vitality and 
| its brilliancy, are rivalled by its depth and atmospheric pu- 
rity ; as James Russell Lowell, when examining one of Mr. 
Brown's landscapes, admirably exprees. d it, they are ‘holes 
| in the wall’’—not mere coverings of canvas. They look as 





if one could walk into them and breathe an invigorating at- | 


| mosphere behind their rocks. 

Two objections will be urged by a certain class of critics 
, Against tee paintings of Mr. Brown. It will be charged that 
he is too Javish in his use of colors, and that his foregrour ds 


, are too diffuse and rugged. But these objections are not 
sanctioned by travellers ani poets: and Mr. Brown is in- | 


| fused with the poetic and cosmopolitan spirit. He revels in 
; the beauty of color, and his eye has been educated among 

the brilliant foliage and skies, and in the illuminated and 
| limpid atmosphere of Italy. We are in danger of becoming 
| color-blind among our gray rocks and lusteriess Jeaden skies. 

No one who has ever seen the tropics pretends to say that 
i Mr. Brown js too brilliant in his color They prefer his 
| glowing canvas to the slatey, but highly-praised, pictures so 
| much tn vogue in our country to-day. 

As to the foregrounds, this is to be said: that in their 
careful development of details they resemble nature itself— 
for in examining a bright landscape the background is 
| massed, while the foregrounds are presented in endless va- 
| riety of detail. 

But even if there are faults—as faults there must be—in 


this masterly production, we do not care to put our micro- | 


scope to work to find them ; wep efer to revel iu the clo- 
j Tious burst of day aod to enjoy the mingled subtiety acd 
| strength of the mist-wrapped mountain-sides. There is a 
vigor of light and shade in this painter's work which pre- 
éminently distinguishes him, and a A¢aitay brilliancy of color 
which strongly contrasts with the Aectic tlush of Gignoux's 
i pictures. One seems to be out-of-doors in looking at Brown's 
paintings ; Gignoux reminds one of trap.doors, chandeliers 
and side-scenes. 
{ Church is the Coleridge of Americaa art ; Bierstadt is the 
+ Massive but unspiritual Dr. Johason ; Brown is the Camp- 


| bell—buoyant, drilliant, hopeful. He is one of the best—if | 


| not the best—painter of skies and atmospheres since Claude 
and Turner. He will rank higher in the future than he 
does to-day, for be has had fo create the tast+ which recog- 
nizes and rewanis the painter. This picture is on exhibi- 
tion at Childs & Co.'s Gallery 


Dramatic Notes. 
deoston Theater —After months of preparation and several 
postponements, the great spectacle of *‘The White Fawn” 
was produced for the first time in Boston en Wednesday 
evening last. The most lavish expenditure has been mace 
upo.u ite spotiess plumage, and it is probably the dearest 
specimen of the deer-tribe ever seen or known. The scenery 

| is really magnificent, far surpassing anything yet seen upon 
the Boston stage. The costumes and properties are of the 
most elegant description, the supernumeraries numerous 


and well~irilled, and, in fact, all that money can do to make i 


| the play pleasing to the eye has been done. The Visnnoise 
jae ee a it, its memb- rs be- 
| ing, as well as we can judge, excelleut dancers. The play 
| itself is awfol trash. The thought that the meaningless 
| twaddle which passes for dialogue emanated from the brain 

of mortal man fills one with the most solemn conceptions of 
| the capabilities of the human mind. 
| while spending tens of thousands to fill to satiety om physi- 
| cal sense, the eye, the managers should not have deemed it 


| SzPedieat, although it should cost them a thousand or two, 


It is strange that, | 


uate of Harvard college, of the class of 1822, not 
more than one-third of which are now living. 
The town of Huntington, in Hampshire county, 
was named in his honor. 

Concerning the Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis hoax, 
acorrespondent writes :—One rumor says the joke 
was concocted aud executed at the rooms of a 
fashionable club; another, that it was the work of 
a person who is to the victim ‘‘a little more than 
kin and less than kind.” I shall elect the latter 
rumor as most propably true, Between the re- 
spected lady who has been thus harassed and an 
exalted municipal functionary recently elevated to 
his office, there has for sometime subsisted a 
serious feud; no social intercourse has taken place 
between the two; indeed, they were on the worst 
of terms. 
the great party was this functionary. The dainty 
nes: cast him into a state of great perplexity. 
Should he go or not? He took counsel of his 
friends, and after grave deliberation, it was de- 
cided that he should go. So he sat down and 
wrote a grateful note of acceptance, and at the ap- 
pointed hour alighted trom his carriage at the 
door whose threshold he had not crossed for years. 
| A stalwart policeman received him, made a brief 
communication, and the functionary retired, dis- 
comiited! 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

The ‘Bullock high school medal fund,” —$1000 
given in 1359 by Gov. (then Mayor) Bullock, to 
{| the city ot Worcester,—has been found to pro- 
voke envy, jealousy and disappointment among 
the scholars, rather than the noble emulation ex- 
pected. 
‘Bullock high school library and apparatus 
| fund,’’ where it will doubtless effect better results. 
| An old lady in Newburyport, who thought she 
was taxed too much, was astonished to find that 
$250, deposited in her younger days in a savings 
bank, had reached $1750, wherewith to swell her 
taxes. 

Mr. Phipps, a well-known teacher of Middle- 
sex county, relates a little conversation at one of 
our State normal schools, with an English snob 
who was admiring the versatile young ladies. 
“Pray tellme,’”’ said he, ‘‘are these privileges con- 
fined to the wealthy classes, or do the lowly poor 
share them?’’ ‘‘All share alike,’’ was the reply. 
“Pray, then,’’ returned the English inquirer, 
| ‘What do you do for servants?’ ‘‘O, we import 
them from England!’’ It was enough. 

Joshua Converse, the venerable ‘oldest inhab- 
itant’’ of Woburn, died Wednesday night week, 
101 years old. He had been remarkably vigorous 
until within a month, but since then has failed 
very rapidly, and was before his death as helpless | 
| as an intant. 

A race for $1000 came off Tuesday morning, 
from Boston to the Bay State House in Worces- 
ter, between S. E. Haywood’s “Old Ben” and 
W. W. Page's ‘‘Lady Sontag.’”’ The parties left 








ote os . . ' 
Among the recipients of invitations to | 
| TANEOUS DIS€aSEs. 


consequently it has been changed to the | 


| Boston, Mr. Charles H. Leavitt, of Boston, to Miss Georgie 


H is removed from the Custom Llouse to the MERUHANTS’ 


| EXCHANGE BUILDING in STATE STREET. 
Feb. 8. 3t 


we EVE AND ABEL— 

A MARBLE GROUP, 
BY J. Ae. JACKSON, 

ON EXHIBITION AT THE GALLERY OF 

A. CHILDS «& CO., 


127 Tremont Street. 
Admittance 25 cents. . tf 


A. 


Dec. 14. 


Gyr SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 


pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 


| diseases of the Sromaca and Urinary Oncins, RoevmMaTIsM 


Generat Desir, Draopsizs, CuHKoNIc GONORRHGA and Co- 
For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectiyinvaluabie. It never fails 
toeffectacure. Priceonedollar per bottle. For sale by 
apothecaries generally. and by JOHN A. BURLEIGH, 
Wholesale Druggist, Boston, Mass., General Agent. 

Fed. }. 3m 





Seen 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, Mth ult.. by Rev. A. P. Mason, Mr. Henry 
Shaw, of Weymouth, to Miss Annie M., daughter of Albert 
Bishee. Esq.. of Chelsea. 

5th inst.. by Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Wm. L. Hor- 
ton to Mary Louise, daughter of N. B. Gibbs. 

6th inst., by Rev. Messrs. Chapman and Hepworth, Reu- 
ben S. Wade to Miss Sarah C. Sewell, all of Boaton. 

11th inst.. by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Alexander Strong to Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Shadrach Ro’ inson, Esq. 

In Charlestown. Ilth inst., by Rev. C. H. Leonard, of 
Chel-ea, Mr. John W. Weston, of Salem, to Miss Annie I., 
daughter of Edmund Morse, of Chelsea. 

In Charlestown, 11th inat., by Kev. A. C. Thompson, of 





A., daughter of G. B. Richinond, of C. 

















| 
DEATHS. | 
In this city, 10th inst., Frank L. Whittle, son of R. L. and 
Electa A. Whittie, 23 yrs. 2 mos. { 

7th inst., suddenly, Mary Louisa, wife of M. Field Fow- | 
ler. 

ith inst., Frederick R. Woodword, 54 

11th inst., Francis Burnham, formerly of Essex. 50. [An | 
exemplary and upright man, of quiet ways, warm sympa- | 
thies with all reform, and strong friendehips.—Eb.] 1 

Io Chelsea, Mrs. Mary R. Baguall, 79. | 

In Newton Corner, 12th inst., of consumption, Miss Eliza- | 
beth Ros@ia, only child of Henry M. Stimson, 21 yrs. 6 H 
mos. | 

In Woburn, 5th inst., Joshua Converse. 101 yrs. 16 dass. | 

In Newcastle, Westchester Co., N.¥., 5th inst., Mr. Sam] , 
W. Waldron. formerly of Boston. 70. 

Drowned at sea, Nov. 16, lon. 57. lat. 37, Capt. Henry 
N‘choison, of Newtor, master of schooner “Coquette,” 19 
ys. 8 mos. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
EDITION. 


A NEW 





‘ Boston at midnight, and Mr. Heywood, who! 
drove his own team, reached the Bay State Houee | 
at half past six A. M., having lost the way sev- 
eral times. Mr. Page did not arrive at all, prob- | 
ably having lost his way a good deal more than 
his compe.itor. i 

RHODE ISLAND. | 

A boy and girl of Bristol, who got married the | 
other day, were, at the demand ot the offended, | 
cruel parents, separated by the simple process of | 
tearing up the marriage certificate in their pres-! 
ence by the minister who tied the knot. What's 
the use of going to Indiana to get divorced if it 
is so easily done nearer home? 

| A fearful accident occurred in Lonsdale, Tues- | 

day afternoon. Mrs. Ann Cuddy, a widow wom- | 

an, while removing a pan of burning grease or 

: fat from the stove, intending to throw it out of' 

' the door, had her clothing caught in the blaze, | 
and although she ran from the house and rolled her- | 

_ self over and over in the snow, the flames were not 
extinguished until her clothing had been almost | 
entirely consumed, while her body was burned in | 

, a most shocking manner. j 

ssuinhaaby ak one b A lectu 

History is y umbug. rer, 
before the New York Slsborienl. society at New, 
| York, Tuesday night, shelved, along with the 

Pocahontas story, the tradition of Ethan Allen’s 

capture ot Ticonderega, and gave that honor to 

| Capt. John Brown of Pittsfield. 

Clark Mills has completed a model of an alle- 

| gorical monument to Abraham Lincoln, which he 
proposes to have erected in Washington by sub- | 


THE COLLEGE, THE MARKET AND THE | 
COURT; 


5] ‘ 


- 


Weman’'s Relation te Education, Labor 


and Law. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE H. DALL. | 
One volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth. #250. 


In this book. of which it has been said ‘‘no man or wo- 
man need be ashamed to have written,” the whole subject of 


| **Woman’s Rights” and ** Woman's Wrongs’ is treated with | 


ability and dignity. 
Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by mail, . 








| CONVENTION CHORUS 


' opportunity for the people of the Northern and Eastern | 


| south and west by the Missouri river ; contains about 25.100 | 


| now freedom wiil be tried forever. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


CHEAP SILKS. 


JUST RECEIVED BY 


GAVETT, SCRIBNER & CO., 


10,000 YARDS 
FIGURED AND STRIPED 


SILKS, 


Which they offer at 81.00 and $1.12} per yard. 


GAVETT, SCRIBNER & CO., 


Feb.1. 16 Temple Place. 3t 


PLAID, 








BOOK. A collection of Anthems, Choruses, Glees and Con- 
certed Pieces for the use of Musical Conventions, Choral So- 
cieties, &c. The object of this work is to furnish, at a very 
low price, the best pieces of music of the classes above 
enumerated Itcontains fourteen sacred and seventeen sec- 
ular pieces, from oratorios, operas, &c., and is the cheapest 
book of the kind published. Price 60 cents. Mailed free. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PubutsHers, 
Feb 3t 277 Washington street. 





ATWOOD’S 
QUININE TONIC BITTERS. 


Recomnicnded by the medical faculty. These bitters ad 








| mirably improve the circulation, promote digestion, impart 
| tone to the etomach and vigor to the muscles, and correct 
| all causes of debility. 
' and Ague, and ali climatic diseases, and have bren exten- | 


They are a great preventive of Fever 


sively used by Army and Navy Surgeons in the hospitals | 
during the late war. Prepared and sold by 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 


139 Summer Street, Boston, | 


and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. \ 
Nov. 23. tf | 





serrate i os amma =| 


MISSOURI LANDS 
FOR SALE. 


It is a fact that the lands of Missouri, cheap, fertile and | 


situated in the heart of the Union, furnish aoextraordinary | 
' 





States to acquire rich, healthy and good farms and homes, 
which opportunity never can occur again, so near the great 


' centres of population. The great territory of North Mis- | 


souri, bounded north by Iowa; east by the Missiasippi; | 
square miles, or sixteen million acres as desirable as any in | 
the valleys of the Mississippi. 

Through this garden of Missouri, the Hannibal & St. Jo- | 
seph Railroad extends. Its eastern termini at Hannibal and | 
Quincy on the Mississippi, and its western at St. Joseph and | 
Kansas city 0a the Missouri. Excellent and cheap lands lie | 


. along-side of Je track alternate sections. Nature here | 
has done much, man but hittle. The climate, co temperate | 


and healthy, aod & virgin soil\ capable of producing almost | 
every kind of vegetation, invite emigrants from the cold and | 


bleak domains of the North to settle oo our rich and wait-! BER. 
Slavery bas been tried here fifty yerrs, and | FACTORIES, HOTELS, DEPUTS and PUBLIC HALLS, ia | 
offered for sale st the Manufacturer's Agenc) , No. 10 Wash 

ington street. These Clocks are | 


ing prairies. 
Let the industrious and | 
‘ 


enterprising, among “‘Taz Commonweatta’’ Rapicats, sayat | 
least 20,109 of them, rich and poor, come and prosper. 


Jan. 25, tf 


COOKING BY STEAM! 
H. L. DUNCKLEE’S 


“FULTON STEAMER.” 


A GREAT REVOLUTION IN COOKING. A Meal of 8 
or 10 varieties cooked over one hole of a Stove or Range in 
half the time it can be done by any other process. 

Puddings, Cake, or Bread cooked at the same time, over 
Meats, Poultry, Potatoes, Cabbage, Turnips, Beets and 
Onions, without partaking of the flavor of these vegetables. 

This apparatus condenses its own steam during the cook- 
ing, and all the juices and flavor concentrated in the lower 
vessel make a delicious soup by the addition of a little sea- 
soning. 

This steamer has the advantage over all others, by 
having each part made so it can be detached and cleaned 
from all the impurities or deposits arising from cooking. 

A single Bonsil Gas Burner will do the work of a $50 stove. 

An examination of this apparatus will convince any one 
of its superiority over all others. 

Agents wanted in every town in the United States. Ten 
sizes from $5 to 350. POND & DUNCKLEE, 

Feb. 8. 38m 87 Blackstone Street, Boston. 














JOSIAH L. FAIRBANKS, 
STATIONER, 


136 Washington Street, 





Has always on hand and for sale, 
FINE WRITING PAPERS, 
of all descriptions. Large assortment of 
Blank Books, 
Pens and Inks, 
Inkstands, Portfolios, 
Cutlery, Porte-Monannaies, 
Fancy Stationery, &c., &c. 


136 Washington Street. 
Feb. 8. 3m 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni s, 
Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties, either by special 
messenger or express, and orders by mail and telegraph, 
will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington Strect, 
Between CoMMON AND WARREN. 


Jan, 4. 








REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromiield St., Boston. 
Dec. 2. 





tf 


A Gold Medal in 1864, 


and the HIGHEST PREMIUMS over all competitors at 
THREE FAIRS during the past month, in addition to num- 
erous other first premiums in past years, and they are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be in every respect equal to the 
best Square Pianos manufactured. 

They have received the unqualified commendations of 
many of the most prominent musicians and critics in the 
United States, and have been endorsed as ‘‘worthy to take 
their place in the front rank of American manufacture.” 

Every instrument is thorough y and substantially made; 
is perfect in every part, and will be 


Fully Warranted for Five Years. 





No better opportunity wiil ever occur for obtaining a du- 
rable and satisfactory Pianoforte, at the low-st possible price, 
and the present is the time to purchase. 

CALL AT ONCE AND MAKE YOUR SELECTION. 

Pianos to Jet. Old Pianos taken in exchange. Payments 
taken by instalments if desired. Send for circular. 


A. M. M'PHAIL & CO. 


Pianotorte Manufacturers, 
385 Washington St., Beston. 


SAEAEROAENTTRE re SMD ants ovens alassancpeengenenictamebon Eien teto= —- 
THE LITTLE PITCHER 
STORIES. 


The Sunday Times says :— 

“They are a feature among juvenile stories of the year | 
and are meeting with a wide and rapid popularity. The | 
writer holds a magic pen.” 

The Norfolk County Journal says :— 

“The stories describe incidents in the lives of four little 
children, tell of their amusements, their associates, the ad- 
ventures that befell them,etc. This is done io a lively, 
agreeable, and sometimes humorous manner, and the books 
are just the things to take a ckild’s fancy.”’ 

“Brief Jotter’ in the Transcript, says :— 

“The Little Pitcher Stor es, by Mrs. May, will gratify hun- 
dreds of people during the holidays. We hint to kind 
aunts and grandmothers that little pitchers in the family 
have eyes, a8 well as large ears.” 

Little Pitcher Stories, J vols. Now ready in a neat box. 
Price $2.25. 

FOUR LITTLE PITCHERS. 

Three Illustrations. Price 75 cents. 
BERTIE’3 TELEGRAPH. 

Three I)lustrations. 
UNCLE BARNEY'S FORTUNE. 

Three Illustrations. 
18mo. English Fancy Cloths. 

Ga For sale by all Booksellers. 


WILLIAM H. HILL, JR, & CO., 


Pablishes, 32 Cornhill. 








Price 75 cents. 


Price 75 cen's 





— 


CURTIS & WOODBURY 
Respectfully iaform the public that they have removed to 
their new store. 362 WassineTon Street (Selwyn’s Theatre 
I a which has been expressly titted up for their busi- 
ness 0 


THEATRICAL AND MASQUERADE 
COSTUMES. 


_A large and elegant assortment of MASKS, GOLD and SIL 
VER LACES, SPANGLES, GIMP and BRAIDS, FLESH and 
WHITE TIGATS, SHIRTS, &c., of recent importation from 
Paris, at the lowest prices. Complete outtits for 


Private Theatricals 
and Marquerade Parties furnished at short notice, 


CURTIS & WOODBURY, 


362 Washington St., Boston. 


~ SPEAR & SAWYER’S _ 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


274 WASHINGTON ST., (Hauuerr & Davis’ Bunpixa,) 


BOSTON. 
Founded by JAMES FRENCH, Esq., 1889. 


This Institution, the oldest and most successful in New 
England, is open 


DAY AND EVENING 


to students Of both sexes and all ages, who receive the most 
— instruction in Writing, Arithmetic, Book-Keeping, 
avigation, Surveying, and in all branches of a complete 


i) —_ 
wwonas\Ohncdiassed 


No class system. Each student receives separate instrue- 
tion. Graduates aided in obtaining employment. Connect- 
ed with this Institution isa separate Business Department 


in which 
LADIES 


are thoroughly educated as Book-Keepers, &c, Call orsend 
for circulars. 








INDIA 
CASHMERE SHAWLS. 


C.F. HOVEY & CO. 


Have received, per ship “Akbar,” from Calcutta, 
TWO CASES 


CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS 


—AND— 


NECK TIES, 


Long and Square Shawls, 
SCARLET AND BLACK. 


MOSES POND & CO.’S 
66 
EXCELLENT” 


Patent Hot-Air and Ventilated Oven 


COOKING STOVE, 


FOR COAL OR WooD 


anne | 


“EXCELLENT” FOR BAKING, 
“EXCELLENT” FOR ECONOME, 


“EXCELLENT” FOR DURABILITY, 


No Better Stove to be Found! 


MOSES POND & CO., 


79 Blackstone Street, Boston. 


PATENT 


LEAD-ENCASED BLOCK-TIN PIPE. 


Manufactured under Patents of the 
Colwells, Shaw & Willard Man’f Ce. 

A NEW WATER PIPE free from all the objections to com- 
mon Lead Pipe. One-rirti of its thickness is PURE TIN, 
encased in four-fifths Lead, forming a perrect UNION. Wa- 
ter conveyed through it only comes in contact with the Tin. 

IS AS STRONG AS LEAD PIPE OF TWICE THE 
WEIGHT PER FOOT. 

COSTS LESS PER FOOT THAN LEAD PIPE OF THE 
SAME STRENGTH. 

Also, superior qualities of Wurre Leap and Zinc, dry and 
ground in of], Rep Leap, Litaarce, Leap Pree, Tin Pips, 
Sueer Leap, Cast ]R0N Pipg AND Fittings, Pumps, &c., &c. 
Manufactured by 


BOSTON LEAD CO. 


J. Il. CHADWICK & CO., Acents, 
49 & 53 Broad street, Boston. 


MAGEE STOVES, 
RANGES AND FURNACES. 

Magee Parlor Steves, unrivalled for economy, 
power and beauty. 

Magee Cook Stoves, superior to any Stove ever 
sold in this market. Ten thousand of these Stoves have 
been sold within four years. 

Magee Ramges, unsurpassed in beauty of finish, 
economy and durability. 

Magee Farnaces, Brick and Pertable. 

No Furnace ever sold in New England has given such 
general satisfaction as the 
MAGEE FURNACE. 


It is economical in fuel, and possesses all the good qualities 
desirable for heating houses and public buiidings in the 
most satisfactory manner. Every Furnace warranted. 


POND & DUNCKLEE, 


87 & SO Blackstone Street. 


“FORTY MILLIONS — 
SQUARE FEET OF 


WARREN’S ROOFING 


Is now in use in New England, upon the most costly Publie 
and Private Structures. By fourteen years’ actual test, ite 
merits have been established as a 


VALUABLE AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


Ninety ¢/ the largest Manufacturing Corporations in the 
New England States have more than 2,500,000 square feet of 
surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand feet 
of which has replaced Tin. 


— 





Manufactured and for Sale by the 


~ N. E. FELT ROOFING CO., 


5 Liberty Square, Besten. 
LEVI L. WILLCUTT Treasurer. 





“CITY AND COUNTY 


$100,000 St. Louis 6’s, Municipal. 
$50,000 St. Louis County 7’s. 
$100,000 Chicago 7's, Municipal. 


$50,000 Cook County 7’s. 
FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & CO., 


BANKERS ANI DEALERS IN GOVERN’T SECURITIES, 


Ne. 13 Congress Street. 





ELEGANT CLOCKS. 
Prices from $25 to $1000. 


A superb stock of Clocks for the PARLOR, the CIIAM 
for OFFICES, COUNTING-ROOMS, CHURCHES, 





WARRANTED TO BE PERFECT, 


CIRCULARS giving full particulars and containing much it being the design of the makers to produce a first-clasa | 


valuable information, are supplied gratis to all who wish to 
come, or to circulate, to induce their friends to come with 








Clock in every respect, regardiessof laboror expense. They | 
are also cf 


RARE BEAUTY OF FINISH, 


| Js now receiving her cargo, and being and 
| w favorite veasel, will have prompt despatch. Shippers will 


wn on wa 


CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


- : aoe 
3 GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF, 
The splendid Al extreme Clipper-Ship, 
NEVADA, 


NICHOLS 
of small 





i ice. them : | please hurry forward their engagements. 
ee ee | A SECTIONAL MAP showing exact location of all railroad | Tho —taee | i Yor freight, &e., apply at California Packet Pier, No. 134 
| lands is sold at 30 cents. Addresss Bee ; | yo ee ‘iii 
LEE & SHEPARD, ; ,Uurivalled Time-Keepers, «,"""" pasion, Memes. Wilene, Pees 
PUBLISHERS, GEORGE S. HARRIS, | many of them, on long trisl, nut having varied from true | 
j | ime any more than the best standard chronometers. | WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
149 Washington Street, Besten. | Land Commissioner. Hannibal & St. Joseph 
Feb. 15. it Railread Ce., Hannibal, Me. | ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS, SAN FRANCISCO. 
| Feb. 1 * ‘Calendar Clocks, Marine and Chronometer Eg From Long Wharf. 3 


By Horace P. Brortz. This work ts an effort to throw 
some light upon a subject which bes received the attention { 
of first-class minds at diferent Many new princi- 
ples are explained, and the tacts laid down are ali capable of | 
demonstration; but whetber the basis of induction is suffi- 
ciently broad and firm to sustain the conclasions given is 
& question, submitted to the judgment of the reader. Price | 
$1.25. Mailed poet-psid. i 

OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Prsusazas, 
Feb. 15. 3 277 Washington street. 


‘MUSICAL INSTRUCTION sxe kept constantiy on band st 


WITHOUT TEACHER. Winner's Pertect Guide for the 
Piano, Vio'in, Flute, Melodeon, Cabinet Organ. Guitar, Ac- 
cordeon, Fife, Flageolet and Clarionet, designed in its les- 
sous. ples and ises to impart a knowledge of piay- | 
ae ee ee ae ; - ae j 
music. Price of each 75 cents. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. Pootecaras, 
Feb. 1. 3t 277 Washington street. 








STAR OF HOPE. 


tion, is now her cargo ~ ° 

Drascriy Orposrrz ro Waa Cover. = pope, Benn oo Piney ating — 
These Clocks are warranted to be al] they are represented | tons, and conseq' she will have es despateh. Ap- 

| above, and ladies and gentlemen are invited to call and ex- } ply to ATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 

| amine this unrivalled stock st 127 State St., corner of Broad. 

: Mesers. Stevens, Baker & Co., Agents in San Francisco. 
No. 106 Washington St. Jan. 11. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 


1868. 











MISCELLANY. 


‘‘TuE most precious wine is produced upon the 
sides of volcanoes. New, bold and inspiring 
ideas are only born of a clear head that stands 
over a glowing heart.’”’—Horace Mann. 


Winter.—(By Colin Sievwright.)— 
Joyous summer, thou art gone ; 
owls the wintry wind; 
Light the candles, shut the doors, 
rop the window-blind, 
For the day is fading fast, 
Evening falls apace; 
“_ is stalking forth alone 
n his sable dress. 
ae he is not all alone; 
his darksome wain 
Ghosts and goblins often come 
To vex the wandering swain; 
Hollow-eyed, and lank and lean 
Of Pride and Passion born— 
Ghosts of wasted days and years, 
Never to return. 
Ghosts and goblins of our past— 
Words and works unholy ; 
Reminiscences of time 
Spent in sin and folly. 
Joyous summer thou art gone— 
uneless is thy lyre; 
Happy they who have a home 
And clothes and food and fire. 
Form a circle round the hearth, 
Closer draw each chair; 
’Tis the brightest spot on earth— 
* Peace and love are there. 
a@ Bring the page of wisdom forth. 
"Sing the merry song; 
Tell the time-bewitching tale, 
For the night is long. 
Man was never “‘made to mourn” 
Round the homely hearth— 
He who made us loves to s¢e 
Happiness and mirth. 


| 

Tune ApsurpDITy or our Revenve System. 
A late writer in Harper’s Weekly, commenting on 
the singular absurdities of our present system of 
taxation, gives a few facts and figures which are 
interesting to the literary world jin particular. 
An American publisher, let us say, imports paper 
asa part of the raw material of which he is to 
make books. He pays on it a duty of 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. If now, instead of importing 
blank paper, he sends across the water and has 
his books printed and bound by foreign workmen, 
he can bring his paper into the country with 2 
tax on it of only 25 per cent. ad valorem. lf a 
further example is sought of the very strange 
manner in which our law-givers have managed 
the revenue business, one can easily be found in 
the postal regulations regarding the transmission 
of books through the mails. We need not go into 
the details which would make it plain how certain 
results are reached; it is enough to give the re- 
sults which the law as now existing has produced. 
A package of books weighing twenty pounds 
may be sent from London to New York for $4.80. 
But let any one send such a package by mail from 
New York to Newark, N. J., and the postage 
would amount to $19.20. So let citizens of St. 
Louis, who want a dictionary, do as we the other 
day knew a young man to do, order a ‘“‘Latham’s 
Johnson” from London instead of a Webster from 
Springfield, Mass. It is to be remembered that 
the foreign puckage will go free after reaching 
this country. The English dictionary can be 
bought and received by the Missourian for half 
the money which it would cost him to buy and 
receive by mail a “Webster” or a ‘‘Worcester.”’ 
Perhaps we have gentlemen in Congress capable 
of bringing order into the multifarious confusion 
of which the above statement gives us a mere 
glimpse. But certainly from some quarter a 
remedy ought to come, and we can only hope 
that it may be brought by experts.—TZhe Nation. 


Tre Smack 1n Scnoo,.— (By William Pitt 

Palmer.)— 
A district school not far away 
’Mid Berkshire hills, one winter’s day 
Was humming with its wonted noise 
Of threescore mingled girls and boys; 
Some few upon their task intent, 
But more on furtive mischief bent 
The while the master’s downward look 
Was fastened on a copy-book; 
When suddenly, behind his back, 
Rose sharp and clear a rousing sMAacK! 
As ’twere a battery of bliss 
Set off in one tremendous kiss! 
“‘What’s that?’ the startled master cries; 
“That, thir,”’ a little imp replies, 
“Wath Willian Willith, if you pleathe— 
I thaw him kith Thuthannah Peathe!” 
With frown to make a statue thrill, 
The master thundered, ‘Hither, Will!’ 
Like wretch o’ertaken in his track, 
With stolen chattles on his back, 
Will hung his head in fear and shame, 
And to the awful presence came— 
A great, green, bashful simpleton, 
The butt of all good-natured fun— 
With smile suppressed and birch upraised, 
The threatener faltered—‘I'm amazed 
That you, my biggest pupil, should 
Be guilty of an act so rude! 
Before the whole set school to boot— 
What evil genius put you to’t?” 
“Twas she herself, sir,’’ sobbed the lad, 
“TI didn’t mean to be so bad— 
But when Susannah shook her curls, 
And whispered I was ’fraid of girls, 
And dursn’t kiss a baby’s doll, 
T couldn’t stand it, sir, at all, 
Bat up and kissed her on the spot! 
1 know—boo hoo—I ought to not, 
But somehow from her looks—boo hoo 
I thought she kind o’ wished me too! 


Prorits oF Avtuorsuir.—Authorship is, 
now-a-days, a source of profit when pursued in- 
dustriously by those who thoroughly understand 
it. Charles Dickens has probably received a half 
a million fur his works, and his income is about 
seventy thousand dollars per year. But he isa 
perfect man of business, owns all his books, and 
has them manufactured for himselt, although he 
sells them through Chapman & Hall, to whom he 
allows a percentage. 

Mrs. Stowe, for ‘‘Uncle Tom,” netted a small 
fortune. ‘The emoluments of Cooper, Irving, 
and men of like rank, were considerable; even 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., and Mrs. Southworth have 
accumulated fortunes; and the authors’ percen- 
tage from the sale of some of our popular school- 
books have the air of fable. Noah Webster lived 
for the greater part of his life-time upon the prof- 
its of his spelling- book. 

The sums obtained by some of the French au- 
thors, for single works, is still more startling. 
Victor Hugo was paid $80,000 for Les Miserables. 
and $8,000 for the corr neh of a single poem, 
while the Notre Dame de Paris brought him $40,- 
000, and his other works similarly large sums. 
He is said to have refused $100,000 for the copy- 
right of his last book. Yet he hawked about his 
first work a long time before he found a pur- 
chaser at three hundred francs. George Sand 
realized ten thousand dollars on each of her sev- 
enty-five volumes of novels, and $80,000 addi- 
tional on her plays. There is little doubt that 
Alexander Dumas, the elder, has made nearly 
a million of dollars, and spent it. Sardou, the 
author of La Fumille Benoiton—a play produced 
in English, in New York, under the tide of ‘The 
Fast Family”—has received for it, from the 
Parisian and provincial theaters, about $30,000. 
Paul Feval, another playwright, received for La 
Bossu, played here under the name of ‘The 
Duke's Motto,” $24,000; and tor La Fils du Dia 


ide $22,000. Besides this, his annual income from | 


the copyrights of his novels averages $12,000. 
Lamartine has received and spent a fortune, and 
complains now of poverty, not being probably 
worth $50,000—a pitiable case of destitution. 
So Eugene Sue received 750,000 francs for his 
Mystertes of Paris, nearly as much for the Wan- 
dering Jew, and realized a large fortune from his 
various works, and spent it as French authors 
generally do. Scribe, the dramatist, left a tortune 


of $800,000, 


Cuartes Dicxens.—‘‘He is a fine looking 
man—who is he?” 

Our fellow-traveller was an intelligent, well- 
bred and pious lady, who apparently resided at 
a distance from the t centers of population, 
and to beguile the journey to Boston, we had 
shown her the new photographs of the great au- 
thor and reader. 

“This is Charles Dickens.” 

“Does he live in Boston?” 

‘He is the famous man who has been reading 
in Boston; but he is an Englishman.” 

‘‘Ah! what does he read!” 

«His own works. Have you never read any- 
_— of Dickens?” 

We accordingly explained that Mr. Dickens 
was famous as an author and a reader, and that 
a multitude were ready to buy all the tickets 
available at two dollars each; and that his most 

could be obtained, with several 


nts each, and : 
tomaraivs Ses recom 


“Certainly; he never attacks virtue nor defends 
vice.” 

“Are his stories true stories?” = 

‘‘Although constructed by his genius, as all ar- 
tistic works must be, the studies of every charac- 
ter and scene are from real life, aud they may be 
called true. They give true ideas, which is the 
essential part of a true story.”” 

“Is he a Christian man?” 

‘There is so much difference of opinion as to 
what constitutes a Christian, that it is perhaps im- 
possible to answer this question to the satisfaction 
ofall. The great body of Christians—those who 
consider the essential things to be those which 
the Master declared as such—consider Mr. Dick- 
ens as a worthy Christian brother. Certainly, he 
is one of the most eloquent and effective preach- 
ers of this doctrine and practice, and never treats 
it with sneers or indifference.” 

“Is he a Baptist?’’ 

‘‘We have not seen that he has so declared 
himself, nor that he belongs—in an exclusive 
sense—to any of the sects.’’ : : 
‘‘Well, that is perhaps not necessary, if he is a 
Christian man.” : 

We regret that we did not ask for our friend’s 
address, and know where we could send some of 
this author’s works, for it would doubtless be use- 
ful in the district where this blessing is now un- 
known.—Transcript. 


Tue Great SEPTEMBER GALE.—Do you know, 
dear reader, that I can remember the great Sep- 
tember gale of 1815, as if it had blown yester- 
day? What do you think is really (independent- 
ly of all imaginative poetical statements) the first 
image which presents itself to my recollection at 
this moment, connected with the September 
gale? Boys are boys, and apples are apples. I 
can see the large Rhode Island greenings, prom- 
ise of many a coming banquet, strewed under the 
tree that used to standin The Garden—these 
are what I am really thinking of. They lie strewed 
about on the floor of my memory at this very 
instant of time, just as they lay beneath the tree 
on the 23d of September, 1815. It was an awful 
blow. Began from the east, got round to the 
southeast, at last to the south—we have had heavy 
blows from that quarter since then, as you sug- 
gest with your natural pleasant smile. It tore 
great elms up by the roots in the Boston Mall, and 
in the row Mr. Paddock planted by the Granary 
burial-ground. What was very suggestive, the 
English elms were the chief sufferers. The Amer- 
ican ones, slenderer and more yielding, renewed 
_ old experience of the willows by the side of the 
oaks. 

The wind caught up the waters of the bay and of 
the river Charles, as mad shrews tear the hair 
of each others’ heads. The salt spray was carried 
far inland, and left its crystals on the windows 
of farm-houses and villas. I have, besides more 
specific recollections, a general remaining impres- 
sion of a mighty howling, roaring, banging and 
crashing, with much running about, and loud 
screaming of orders for sudden taking in of all sail 
about the premises and battening down of every- 
thing that could flap or fly away. The top-rail- 
ing of our old gambrelled-roofed house could not 
be taken in, and it tried an xronautic excursion 
as I remember. Dreadful stories came in from 
scared people that managed somehow to blow into 
harbor in our mansion. Barns had been unroofed, 
‘‘chimbleys”’ overthrown, and there was an awful 
story of somebody taken up by the wind, and 
slammed against something with the effect of stav- 
ing in his ribs, — fearful to think of! It was 
hard travelling that day. Professor Farrar tried 
with others to reach the river, but they were fre- 
quently driven back, and had to screen them- 
selves behind fences and trees, or tack against the 
mighty blast, which drove them back like a 
powerful current of water. 

Boston escaped the calamity of having a high 
tide in conjunction with the violence of the gale; 
but Providence was halfdrowned, the flood rising 
twelve or fourteen feet above high-water mark. 
It is something to have seen or felt or heard 
the great September gale; I embalmed some of 
my fresher recollections of it in a copy of verses 
which some of my readers may have seen. I am 
afraid there is something of what we may call in- 
dulgently negative veracity in that youthful effu- 
sion. But the greenings are a genuine reminis- 
cence—there they are, lying all about on the floor 
of my memory, just as the day they were blown 
off. Time will never pick them up until he picks 
me up, still carrying with me the recollection of 
the Rhode Island greenings.—O. W. LZoimes in 
the ‘‘Atlantic Almanac.’’ 


“Tranucos.’’—Mr. Parton, in the Aflantic 
Monthly tor February, laments that ‘‘The Life of 
Josiah Quincy’’ does not meet with the sale it 
merits. ‘Young men,’ he says, ‘‘cannot waste 
their hard-earned money upon a three-dollar book. 
It is the price of a bundle of cigars.’’ Mr. Par- 
ton does not give us the number of cigars in his 
bundle, but it cannot be very large, since he else- 
where puts the price of a single cigar at from 
thirty to sixty cents. 

I have lying ina box before me a bundle con- 
taining fifty cigars. They cost thirty cents a 
piece, fifteen dollars for the bundle, which would 
have bought five copies of the noble old states- 
man’s ‘‘Life.”’ 

I did not buy these cigars—no—and I do not 
mean to smoke them. They were given to me 
by one of the cleverest fellows in the world, who 
won them in a wager, and I am going to give 
them to another clever fellow, who. is about to 
give a dinner-party to some more clever fellows, 
and they may share the pleasure and extrava- 
gance among them. 

“Extravagance”’: it ‘s enormous, that’s a fact, 
the present prices we pay for cigars. Let me 
take a leaf out of an old book, and go back to 
the time when I began to smoke, that is, accord- 
ing to Horace Greeley, when I began to be a 
“hog.” Don’t start neighbor Dutton, but, ex- 
cept your worthy self, I doubt if there are many 
persons under the roof of the 7ranscript building 
who were even born when I was first led to in- 
dulge in the ‘‘filthy weed.” As long ago as when 
the town of Boston gave Commedore Perry the 
dinner ke so gallantly earned for whipping John 
Bull on Lake Erie, I was there, with my cigar, 
than spelt with ans. I forget who provided the 
dinner, but John Pierpont and ‘your correspon- 
dent” provided what was flatteringly called the 
odes, and sat at the festive table, side by side, a 
copper counterfeit Beaumont-and-Fletcher. [How 
little, in those days, it took to make a poet.] 
Well, about the price of segars at that far- 
distant date. I not only smoked them but sold 
them, and many and many a dozen have I rolled 
up for Washington Allston, and Joseph Stevens 
Buckminster, and a host of other pretty cleanly 
persons, who little dreamed that they were thus 
training themselves to become ‘“‘hogs.”” The tax 
imposed upon these gentlemen for their “‘filthy’’ 
indulgence was two cents for a single cigar, 
twenty-five cents for a dozen (thirteen to a dozen), 
and fourteen to sixteen dollars for a thousand. 
These were the rates for the dest imported Havana 
cigars—better, think of it, ye untortunates of 
modern days, better than you can now procure 
for ten times the money. Shade of Sir Walter 
Raleigh! 

I must stop. My cigar is out, and I cannot af- 
ford to light another. I will, however, add one 
remark. When I conclude to leave off smoking, 
[hardly think I shall venture upon Mr. James Par- 
ton’s remedy, which he says he found so eftica- 
cious: “For the first!two days four good stiff) 
glasses of whiskey and water.’”’? I might become | 
so infatuated with my new medicine, as to be | 
obliged one ot these days to cumber the pages of | 
some popular monthly with a shambling diatribe 
on the question, “Does it pay to Drink?’’| 
—Charles Sprague, in the Boston Transcript. 





| 


A Maskep Batt at tue Granp Orera.—| 
Unquestionably to an American this is one of the 
strangest and saddest of sights. These balls com- 
mence at nidnight on Saturday night, and con- 
tinue till five or six o’clock in the morning. The) 
pit of the opera-house is boarded over and made 
level with the stage, thus affording a magnificent | 
dancing-tloor, while the boxes are filled with) 
spectators eagerly watching the scene below. 
Dominoes and masks are worn by women who | 
go as spectators, but men go in ordinary evening 
dress. E 


j 


To attempt to give any adequate idea ot 
the scene and the impression produced as the vis- 
itor enters the spacious and magnificent hall ; 
would be futile. For a moment the eyes are daz- 


| heip of the bureau. 


license, not absolutely bestial, seemed allowed; 
and I found myself, instead of being amused, 
growing unutterably sad and heart-sick, as I con- 
templated the spectacle before me. Where, but 
in this beautiful, godless Paris, ‘would anything 
so wild and saturnalian be tolerated? My eyes 
followed sadly one slight, delicate figure, evident- 
ly a young girl, in the costume of a page. She 
wore a blue satin tunic and trunks trimmed with 
swan’s down, a jaunty blue cap, gray silk tights, 
and blue boots. She seemed absolutely possessed 
—an incarnation of the scene of which she was 
a part—not of its wild exuberance of animal spir- 
its merely, but of its most reckless and depraved 
aspects. As I looked down upon the scene, all 
the joyous music, brilliant colors..and gayety 
seemed gradually to change to a ghastly spectacle 
of vice, folly and shameless immorality. It was 
with difficulty that I kept back the tears till I 
could make my way from this pandemonium—a 
place where purity of woman and dignity of man 
—. alike obliterated. This seemed to mea 

ler spectacle than even the Catacombs.—Cor. 
pea 8 


Governor Anprew.—The last chapter was 
finished on the thirtieth day of October, when an 
event occurred which brought sorrow to every 
true heart in the nation: John A. Andrew died 
on that day. The preceding pages of this work 
have exhibited, in an imperfect and feeble man- 
ner, a portion of the services which he rendered 
to his State and country in the hour of its great- 
est peril—we say imperfect and feeble, because 
much which he did was never put in writing, and 
many of his best thoughts and wisest suggestions 
were the inspiration of the moment, and convey- 
ed to his friends and subordinates in colloquial 
conversation. We had known him long and well; 
and during the five years of his administration as 
Governor of this Commonwealth, our connection 
was official and confidential. We saw him every 
day, and had occasion to consult him upon nearly 
every matter in relation to the part which Massa- 
chusetts took in the war. He was one of the few 
men whom we have known, upon whom public 
life worked no detriment to the simplicity, hon- 
esty and kindness of their character. No man 
ever appeared in his presence to make a dishonest 
proposition. If any one approached him for such 
a purpose, he would not have had the hardihood 
to make it. His mind was active, and labor ap- 
peared to give him strength rather than weakness. 
It was the wonder of us all how he could stand 
so much bodily and mental labor. When not ab- 
sent from the city upon business connected with 
the war, at Washington, he was in his room, at 
the State House, like a skillful and steady pilot 
at the helm, guiding the ship of State. 

We all felt his loss when he was absent, and 
felt relieved when he returned. In the darkest 
hours of the war—after the first Bull Run battle, 
the disastrous affair at Ball’s Bluff in 1861, after 
the retreat of McClellan from before Richmond, 
and many of the stoutest hearts were despondent, 
and the peril of the nation oppressed the minds of 
men—Governor Andrew never lost faith or hope 
in the ultimate success of our arms, and the fa- 
vorable termination of the conflict. It was in 
these days of depression, these hours of sadness, 
that he shone forth with the brightness of the sun. 

Never despair of the republic, was his motto 
and guide of life. He infused hope into minds 
bordering on despair, and his acts corresponded 
with the promptings of his heart. We well re- 
member one night, when the news of McClellan’s 
retreat reached Boston; the papers were filled 
with accounts of the terrible disaster; the names 
of the dead and wounded of Massachusetts’ brav- 
est and best were arrayed in the ghastly bulletins 
transmitted from the front. That very night, the 
Governor said, ‘‘We must issue a new order, call 
for more men, incite recruiting, inspire hope, dis- 
pel gloom; this is the time which requires bold- 
ness, firmness, and every personal sacrifice.” 
The order was issued; it aroused the latent ener- 
gies of the people; young men, who had not be- 
fore thought of volunteering, offered themselves 
as recruits, eager to press forward to fill the zaps 
which disaster and death had made in our ranks; 
and soit was all through the war. He always 
had a kind word for the soldiers and their families, 
and he felt every word he spoke. It was no lip- 
service; it was no honeyed phrase; it was no pol- 
itician’s flattery. It was earnest talk, kind talk. 
Every one felt it, and were wiser men and truer 
patriots because of it. 

This is not the time, nor this the place, to speak 
his eulogy. No one but Pericles could fitly pro- 
nounce the honors of the Athenian dead; and no 
one less gifted than the great orator of Greece can 
speak the eulogy of him whom we have lost. 

It was fitting that the heart of Massachusetts 
should sigh when John A. Andrew died. It was 
fitting that his remains should be borne to the 
grave by those who knew him best, and loved 
him most; the funeral cortege, as it wound its 
solemn way from the church in Arlington street, 
around the Common, past the State House, over 
the broad avenue leading from the city; the 
march of the Cadets, with reversed arms, keep- 
ing step to the funeral dirge; that the sidewalks 
should be crowded with well-dressed men and 
women, who bowed their heads, or raised their 
hats, as the coflin moved before them to its rest- 
ing place in Mount Auburn. 

He was a private citizen when he died; he held 
no office; he had no honors to bestow; but his 
was a name beloved and cherished in all loyal 
hearts, and his was a death that moved them to 
the inmost core. He died when his manhood was 
in its prime; when the fruits of his wisdom and 
knowledge were ripening, and the future was 
holding out, with favoring hand, the highest hon- 
ors of the republic; but 


‘He has gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest, 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 
When our need was the sorest.’’ 
—Schouler’s (forthcoming) Massachusetts in the Re 
bellion. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF THE FREEDMEN’S 
Treacners.—Anna Gardner, Charlottesville, Va. :— 
More than half of my class were ignorant of the 
alphabet two years ago, and the rest, save one, 
real in the primer. They have only a nine- 
months school during the year, yet, I think most 
of them would compare favorably with grammar 
school scholars at the North. <A colored man, 
whom I heard speak in a public meeting, a few 
evenings since, marvelled very much at the prog- 
ress the scholars in ‘‘free schools’’ (as it is termed) 
must have made.. He could not read himself, 
and judged from the fact, that he saw them ‘‘tot- 
ing” arms full of books—ponderous tomes to his 
unlettered mind—while he noticed white boys, 
who had attended school more than twice as long, 
still carrying primers. 

Our scholars seem to delight in every branch 
of study they pursue, but more particularly in 
written arithmetic and in grammar. Their North- 
ern friends may wonder at their manifesting 
special taste for the last named branch. It may 
be caused, in part, from the pleasure it is to them 
to wield the pencil on the slate, grammar exer- 
cises being mostly written. I insist upon a prac- 
tical application of the knowledge they acquire 
in this branch—and they are careful in speaking 
and correcting each other’s language. But it re- 
quired as much pains-taking on their part to 
speak correctly, as it would for an English student 
of French to keep to the latter language, under 
the prohibition of a French teacher. 

Arthur Sumner, Charleston, S. C.:—I hope you 
like the new name, ‘‘Shaw School;’’ fine, isn’t 
it? The dullest creature living would feel a little 
glad at seeing it. The children were very much 
interested when the history of Col. Shaw avas 
told them. 
a composition on the subject. If L can get it, I 
will enclose it to‘you. You would like to know 
our peculiar claim to the title, I suppose. During 
the war the freedmen of this department collected 


‘about $5,500 for the erection of a monument to 


the hero. The trustees have decided that this 


| monument shall be a school- house for the colored 


people of Charleston. The land is already 
bought, but the house cannot be built without the 
When the ground was pur- 
chased there was every reason to believe that the 
bureau would pay for the building; but now the 
business halts, and no one knows when the work 
shall begin. Only $5,000 are needed. 


The most advanced class, in charge of Miss | 


Lincoln, is quite equal in attainments to the lower 


One of Miss Lincoin’s scholars wrote i 


zled with the lights, the ears stunned by the and middie classes of the Boston grammar 
laughter and merriment of thousands of voices, | schools. They are very expert in mental arith- 
the senses bewildered by the variety of costumes, | metic: can perform hard examples in the four 
colors, and shapes that are whirling through the! rudiments on the slate; are writing composi- 
mazes of the dance. Imagine specimens ot every tions, studying grammar by means of a book on 
conceivable costume, from every nation under composition, learning history, and are just be- 
the sun; intermingie monsters from the deep, | ginning Warren’s Common School Geography— 
and birds from the air, and insert figures that) after having gone through another book on the 
have no likeness to anything in the heavens subject. ¥ 

above, nor in the earth beneath, nor in the waters, Miss Sawyer, one of our corps, acts as house- 
that are under the earth—imagine the whole gal- | keeper in the day time: but at night she takes off 
vanized, so that every tongue, muscle and limb) her apron and becomes transfigured as a N. T 

shall be in a state of convulsive activity, and [nigger teacher.] She has just opened a night 
moving to the notes of a band, wild, thrilling, school in our dining-room. She expects to have 
and furious enough to set the very paving-stones a select class of twenty or thirty young men, 
in motion—and you will have some conceptivn of about sixteen or eighteen years old, who are al- 
a masked ball at the Grand Opera. ready well advanced in elementary studies. 

Seme of the dresses were exceedingly rich and| One of Miss Sawyer’s young men opened his 
handsome, and were made of velvet, satin, and Bible at the book of Chronicles, and wanted her 
heavy silks; while others were of the most fan- | to teach him a chapter as his reading lesson. She 
tastic description. ' was dismayed by such names as “‘Berechiah, the 

A favorite costume with the women seemed to son of Meshillemoth,” and “Schocho who invaded 
be a sort of infant's slip, made short, and worn Gederah and the villages thereof.”’ 
over satin or silk breeches; the legs not un-| ‘Why do you want to read such words as 
frequently being of different colors. A group of! these ?”” she asked, plaintively. 
four men-dancers, in some theater, I was told,; “Because I want to learn to read anewspaper.”’ 
attracted much attention by their hideous cos-} ‘‘But you'll never see such words as those in a 





tumes and fiend-like activity. Every species of! newspaper.” 





) ‘‘YesI will,” he replied, and pulling a paper 
out of his pocket, he read with great deliberation 
and success, ‘‘Characteristic.”” 

A little sooty boy just came into my office 
(where I usually hold a levee, for the first hour), 
and said he wanted ‘‘a jawb o’ work, sir.’”” He 
was not much higher than my table; perfectly 
self-possessed, cheerful and sedate. 

The following dialogue then was spoken by the 
master and small boy :— 

Master.—W hat’s your name? 

Small Boy.—Name Bawb. (Bob.) 

M.— Whar do you come from? 

S. B.—North Calyney, sir. 

M.—How long have you been here? 

S. B.—Goin on fo’ year. 

M.—Where’s your ma? 

S. B.—She dey home, sir. She sen’ me out 
fo’ get a jawb, sir. She does be hawngry too 
much, sir. 

M.—What kind of work can you do? 


boots, clean winder, hol’ horse, tote coal. 

M.—When did you have anything to eat last? 

S. B.—Last Sunday, sir. (it was now 
Wednesiay.) 

M.—Why, sir, do you expect to pull wool over 
my eyes? You remind me of the cabman in the 
“Pickwick Papers,” who said his horse hadn’t 
been out of the shafts for three weeks. I sup- 
pose you have read the “Pickwick Papers?” 

S. B.—Ya-as, sir. 

(Scene closes; small boy comforted, 
despatched in care of a big boy.) 

Charlotte E. McKay, Baltimore, Md. :—As the 
ladies wish me to go around among the people as 
much as possible, I have done so, and have 
visited sixty-five families during the month. I 
find them all in comfortable circumstances, with 
an appearance of industry and thrift, very grati- 
fying to their well-wishers. In no house that I 
have entered since Christmas have I found the 
Christmas-tree wanting; decorated according to 
the means of the inmates, always with a degree 
of taste, and sometimes heavily loaded and look- 
ing quite beautiful. One family, father, mother 
and eight children, came from Virginia since the 
close of the war, where they had been living in 
slavery. They hire a house for fifteen dollars 
per month, let enough to pay half the rent, the 
remainder making them a good home. The older 
children are at service. The combined efforts of 
father and mother maintain the others very com- 
fortably. ‘They, too, had their Christmas tree. 
The father is anxious to have his children go to 
school and learn to read, but thinks it would be 
of no use for him to try himself, because, as he 
says, “his head is too thick.” Still he is a pleased 
and attentive listener while I read to him and 
some of his neighbors who came together for that 
purpose, out of the Bible or some other good 
book on Sunday afternoons. I mention these 
particulars, because I believe him and his family 
to be good specimens of what the freedmen will do 
in the way of self-help, if they have a fair chance. 
Many of the colored people here are very intelli- 
gent, understanding thoroughly the embarras- 
ments and annoyances of their situation, yet pa- 
tient under them, gladly recognizing any sign of 
friendly sympathy, and gratefully accepting all 
encouragements to persevere in the ways of hope 
and duty.—Freedmen’s [ecord. 


and 


Naspy Gives Tur PBrocraruy or A DEAD 
NIGGER WHO WAS FOOLISH ENOUGH TO INSIST 
UPON BEING FregE.—Post Ofjis, Confedrit X Roads, 
(Wich is in the Stait uv Kentucky,) Jan. 19, 1868. 
Last nite the body uv a nigger wuz found ded at 
the end of Boregard avenue—the main street uv 
the Cross Roads. The poor cus wuz rolled up 
agin a fence, a lyin on his face, ez dead ez Joolius 
Ceeser. I diskivered iim. At fust I thot the 
fellow wuz drunk, ez I didn’t see his face, it bein 
a common occurrence to find our citizens in that 
sitooashen, but on turnin him over, and ascer- 
tainin the color uv his complexion, I knowed 
that wuz not what ailed him. He died uv starva- 
shen, and cold, and sich. 

I knowd that nigger. He wuz wunst the prop- 
erty uv Elder Gavitt, now deceased, and wuz al- 
together too sooperior a nigger to quietly take 
wot wuz his normal condishen, and settle down to 
his fate. He resembled the Elder very much. 
His mother wuz a mulatto woman, and ez her 
son developed it wuz observed that he had the 
Gavitt pekoolyarities uv feecher, ina strikin de- 
gree. Mrs. Gavitt raised a ruckshen about it, 
but the Elder convinst her that it wuz all right. 
He cited her to the physiologicle fact that the re- 


S. B.—Kin sweep yard, tote water, brush | 








NEW ENGLAND OXYGENIZED AIR; 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$526,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL Potictes Non-ForrerrasLe under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
their value. : 

The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Company, WILL CONTINUE IN FoRCE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four different 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
to show the practical working of the law referred to above 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


| 


DISEASES OF 


1 Payment 
4 Payments, 
6 Payments. | 


AGE 
when insured. 


THE THROAT AND LUNGS, 


30 
35 é 
_ 40 _ 49 2 9383 1254 1235 
Policies issued to the amount of as 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LiFe and ENDOWMENT plans. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and 


“$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presivent. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wo. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
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APPLIED BY 


DR. C. L. BLOOD, 


No. 9 Montgomery Place, 





Wa ter C. Wricat, Actuary. Jan. 18. 


AGRICULTURAL | 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors to NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACIIINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Erc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


CHRONIC CATARRH. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Strect, New York. 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. Why entertain this loathsome disease when relief can be 


38m i 
rit et are! BUS a foviszak obtained? We meet those every day who are suffering from 





A FOLSOM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS. 


Salesroom, 77 Summer Street, Boston. 
A. Fotsom. 8. P. Fousom. A. W. Fosom. 

Jan. 18. tAug. 1. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 

TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. ly 


Catarrh to such an extent, that the Air Passages in the head 


are in a partly decomposed condition,—the nose and throat 


filled with such a mass of corrupt matter that they are ob- 
jects of disgust to themselves, and of pity to those with 


SESS EANURE Rate as __ | whom they asscciate. 





Chronic Catarrh usually affects the head, fauces and bron- 
chial tubes, It is invariably caused by humoral or inflam- 
matory blood, by which the mucous membrane is made sore 
or inflamed, producing a copious effusion of viscid matter. 
If it be produced by Scrofula in the blood it is almost cer- 


tain to end in Consumption, unless speedily cured, because 


ning down the Bronchial into the air vesicles, and such is 





the excoriating or scalding property of the matter, its con- 


CERTAIN, 
AND 





semblance okkured coz uv the mother’s seein the 
deekin so often before the birth of the child. 
It’s my opinion that that wuz the case. At all | 
events he hed very much uv the enterprise uv | 
the Gavitts. Wounst afore the war he run away | 
to Injeanny, and wuz recapchered only after a! 
desprit chase, and that chase by the entire Demo- 
cratic marshals uv that State. He wuz finally 
run down and sent back in triumph. 

The minit the war broke out, this cussid one- 
fourth nigger run away agin. Ie made the camp 
near the Cross Roads, but glory! the Federal 
usurpefts hed ez yet a little shame left into em, 
wate Kernel, to whose regiment he made his 
way, sent him back to the Elder under guard, 
with his compliments, accompunied by a note 
statin that the Federal armies wuz a fitin for the 
Yoonyun ez it wuz, and that it wuz proposed not 
to interfere with property inany way. The El- 
der wuz so effected by this generosity that that 
nite and the next he only bushwhacked three uv | 
the Fedral pickits, instid uv laying out all nite | 
for em ez he hed bin accustomed to do. 





come, and the nigger run agin. The 
heerd uv him frekently. 
iment, fought doorin the war, wuz woundid in 
sevral spots, and narrowly escaped the just retri- | 
booshen inflicted onto em at Fort Piller. At the | 
close uv the war he went to Ohio with his wife | 
and two children, but he did not remain seer’) 
It wuzn’t pleasant fur him. There wuz a sudden 
coolin toward the nigger, and he felt it. Ez they | 
didn’t need em any more to fill the quotas and | 
save em from the draft and sich, the colored | 
brother wuz the same d—d nigger he alluz wuz. | 
Somewhat disgustid, pertickerly ez when he en- | 
listid he wuz credited to Ohio, he returned to 
Kentucky, determined to fite it out there. The} 
Cross Roads reseeved him quietly. He saved aj 
a little money out uv the servis and bought some 
land up towards Garrettstown, and built onto ita 
cabin. Somehow the world did not go smooth 
with him. One nite his fences wuz torn down 
and his growing crops wuz destroyed. Immejit- 
ly thereafter he wuz arrested for havin no visible 
means of support, his crops bein all gone, and it 
took his mule and part uv his household furni- 
toor to get out uv that. Followin this misforchoon 
came another. He wuz atthe Corners one day, 
when Issaker Gavitt, ina playful mood, shot at 
him with a revolver, wich the nigger resented, 
chokin Issaker severely. The blood of the Cor- 
ners riz. A nigger had raised his impious hand 
agin a white man! Immejitly the Corners became | 
indignated, and the nigger wuz kept under the | 
town pump two hours. A severe cold resultin, | 
he wuz confined to his bed a month with a fever, | 
dooring wich time he got into other trouble. His | 
out-houses wuz burned to the ground, his hogs | 
wuz killed, and even his chickens wuz massa- 
creed. He wuz skarsely recovered from this fit 
uv sickuis, when his wife wuz met by Iscaker 
Gavitt at the corners, where she had gone to get! 
medicine for him. Issaker, smartin under the 
chokin her husband bad given him, organized a 
raid onto her, and I must confess she was yoosed | 
‘ruther rough. The young men uv the Corners | 
jare excentric. The woman wuz found dyin the} 
| next mornin ina barn. 
From this blow he never recovered. He had | 
| laid a long time, and he owed quite a number uy 
| bills at the Corners, wich he could not pay. At | 
| tachments wuz got out agin his property, and it 
wuz sold from under him; and ez he wuz not 
;able to work, wat wuz over wuz held by the 
| trustees uv the township ez bail agin his becomin 
!atownship charge. Capt. McPelter bot the place 
' and ez it wuz hizzen, he wanted it. The nigger 
| wuz turned out, and he wandered about a few) 
i days, aperiently not in his right mind, and finally | 
| waz found ez I hev described. Ded he wuz, and 
wrappin him in the bloo cote into wich we found 
thim, a hole wuz dug and he wuz hid trom mortal | 
| site. 
Sich is the froots uv emancipashen! When 
i that nigger wuz dug under, $1600 worth uv Elder 
)Gavitt’s estate wuz put out uv the way. His 
death lies at the door uv A. Linkin. Hed that 
nigger bin permitied to hev staid with his kind 
master, and devoted his life to his servis—this 
, would not hev happened. Hed he bin permitt ] 
| to have continyood workin, workin, workin, qin- 
etly and comtortably, satisfied with his two svots 
}uv clothes per annum, and the rashens given 
‘him, he would not hev died miserably by the 
Toadside. For when the nigger wuz in his nor- 
mal condishen he wuz not the object uv dislike 
ihe now is. Ther wuz then no war uv races. 
The feelin that impelled the Caucashens uv the 
Corners to go thro his crops and burn his houses, 
and sich, did not then exist, for he hed no crops 
‘nor houses. He wood have bin worked till old 
_age overtook him, ez it does all uv us, and then’ 
‘he would hev bin sold South, to end his days— 
‘quietly in a rice swamp. Sich is the bitter froots 
| uv raisin em from their normal condishen. The 
‘site uv that ded nigger satisfied me that under 
| no circumstances cood the race be elevated to the 
| pint uv goin on without the protecshen uv a s00- 
jperior race. There is an irrepressible conflict 
| atween the races, and the nigger must alluz be 
| the loser. Sich is the will uv the Lord. 
| Petrotec™u V. Nassr, P.M., 
(wich is Postmaster.) 








| hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 


| eral nervous de angements,——of many years standing,—af- 


But finally the emancipashen proclamashen 
Elder | 
lle jined a nigger reg- | degree injurious, even to the most delicaie system, and can 


\ Speedy 0 irritation, and invites the humoral properties of the blood 
POR to deposit therein Tubercles and Ulcers. 
NEURALGIA, 

AND ALL 
NERVOUS 

DISEASES. 
iis Effects are 

Magical. 
It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia Facia- 
lis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 


Catarrh almost always attends Consumption, and fre- | 


; quently leads to it. 


In Oxygenized Air we have a positive cure for this disease. | 
The remedy is taken by inhalation, breathed directly into 
the lungs, and through them carried into the blood ; thus 


as soon as the blood will carry it, it reaches all parts of the 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed 
to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gen- 


system, decomposing the impure matter in the blood and 


| 
expelling it through the pores, and through the natural | 


fecting the entire system, its use fora few days, or a few 
weeks at the utmost. always affords the most astonishing re- | 
lief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete and perma- | cause of the disease is removed, and the disease itself must 
nent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 


channels from the system. Thus you will see that the 


follow. 
ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. In this same manner we treat and radically cure Bron- 
It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMI- 
NENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unquali- 
fied approval. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, and postage. 
One package......... b Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages cite * Sea. 
Twelve packages aes, | Teta 
It is sold by ail wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and 
medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., 


Sole Proprictors, 


chitis and Consumption. Let no one suffering from these 
diseases despair of relief. If you are too far away to visit 
our Office and see us personally, write a description of your 


symptoms, and forward to the address below. 
| 
Send for our circular, which gives a full description of | 


these diseases. 
Out of the many thousands of testimonials received we 


120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sah 1: am. publish the following :— 





Dr. C. L. Boop : 





it is impossible to entirely prevent the matter from run- | 


| EDW. W. KINSLEY, 


HALLETT & CUMSTON, 
Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes. 


Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 
Having been Established since 1832. 
and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMM.. 

DIOUS FACTORY 
For the Manufacture of 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 
are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET. 
Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange. Pranos to let, 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Warcreoms: 


339 Washington st., Boston. 
Jan. 25. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 


For sale and ready to be delivered by 
M. BOLLES & CO., 
Nov. 23. tf No. 90 State street. 


L. A. ELIAOT & CO., 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOs TON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
(ce Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassersand 
Tachers. tf Jan. 4. 








WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice, andat reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


argeorsmall, Every requisite furnished from Table 

Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 

Superior Ice-Creame, Cake and Confec- 

tionary of all sorts. Feb. 1. 





ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


| Have so superior in Boston for couvenience, light or facili- 
| ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. Jan. 4, 
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PAPER, ETC. 


( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 

| \_F PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 

| be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 

| highest cash prices paid. 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 

PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 

Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 

tf 


| 
' 


Nov. 16. 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


A SAFS, iC W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO., 
e 


tact with the delicate linings of the air-cells at once causes | 


| CLOTHING AT WIHOLESA LE, 
152 Devonshire Strect, Boston. 


C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. FREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 
Nov. 16. 6m 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 


noe KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
12 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 





HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 


Jan. 4. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


{5 WARLES RICHARDSON & Cu., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIIES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


Ne. 61 Bread, cor. of Milk Street, Kosten, 
Feb. 15 3m 


1a Apenet eee & NEEDHAM, 
FRESCO PAINTERS 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
Reoms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 


They are prepared design to and execute o— description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public building, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding ana Emboss- 
tng on Glass, Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTROB. CHRISTOPHER NEEDUAM. 
Feb. 17. ly* 








OFFICE OF Dear Sir,—I desire to give you my testimony in regari to | 
SPENCER, VILA & CO., 
BANKERS, 

No. 13 Congress Street. 


Bonds.” 


the value of your scientific system of treating Catarrh and 


diseases of the respiratory organs. I have used your rem- 


| 
| 
' 
| 


edy, “Oxygenized Air,”’ in my practice for the last year 
with complete success. I have cured the worst forms of 


St. Louis County “Renewal 


$50,000 
DULL 1877. 


Catarth, and a majority of the cases of Bronchitis and Con- 
sumption in their advanced stages. I unqualifiedly pro- | 


nounce ‘‘Oxygenized Air’ the greatest boon ever yet con- | 








These Bonds are due June 1+t, 1877, and bear 7 per cent. ferred upon our suffering race, and hope the cay is not far 


interest, payable June and-December, at National Bank of 
Commerce, New York. They are issued to retire maturing 
obligations under special act of the Legislature, and can be 
issued for no other purpose. 

St. Louis County embraces the city of St. Louis, and 
the Real Estate owned by the County is valued at $3,000,000, 
and the taxable property in the County is valued at one 
hundred and thirty millions. The entire endebtedness of 
the county amounts to about three millions of dollars, of | 
which seven hundred thousand dollars is for Bonds issued | 
to the Pacific Railroad Company, the interest of which is | 
paid promptly by that Company. | sumption, and the results have been, in the highest sense, 

The interest on the Bonds of St. Louis County har always 
been met when due, and no default made during the period 
of the war, or any of the political and financial crises 
through wh ch the country has passed. 

The safety of the security is beyond question, and the 
Bonds are offered at 9.5 and i iterest, which renders them 
one of the most desirable investments in the market. 

ce All kiads of Government Securities, 
Stecks, Bonds and Gold bought and sold at 
best market ratce. 2t Feb. 8. 


| distant when every intelligent physician will adopt your | 
system in the treatment of all forms of chronic affections. | 


Fraternally yours, L.M.LEE,M.D., — | 





No. 199 Westminster street, Providence. | 
| 


| Dr. C. L. BLoop: | 
My Dear Sir,—I have tested your remedy, “Oxygenized 


Air.” in advanced stages of Catarrh, Bronchitis and Con 

' 

satisfactory. So positiveam I of its wonderful power to 

arrest the progress of the above-named diseases, that I can 

| conscientiously advise all who may be suffering from them 

to place themselves under the treatment at once. 

Rey. R. TOMLINSON, 
Plymouth, Mass. 


} 
Respectfully yours, 


LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT 


| W. C. HIGGINSON Surveyor. 


Send for circular, and address 
MANUFACTURERS OP 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Looking-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IV 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND OTILER WORKS OF ART 


219 Washington Boston 


DR. C. L. BLOOD, 


Ne. Street, 


DUDLEY WILLIAMS. 
Jan. 4. 3m 


WILLIAM EVERETT. 


omery Place, 


oh 9 Mont 


AHEAD 
Of all compet tors is RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE, being the only book the teacher re- 
quires, and the book every pupil is attracted to. Its lessons 
are adapted to pupils of all ages, and its exercises attractive 
and useful in every stage of advancement. This book has, 
on account of its actual merit, become the standard work of 
piano instruction, and the only one which every well-in- 
formed teacher and scholar uses. Price $3.75. Sent post- 
5 OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLisuszs, 
Feb. 8. ot 277 Washington street. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Jan. 11. 6m 











Ge Physicians wanted to adopt this system mien 


INSURANCE. 


he: E NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 


$500,000, 
continue to insure against hazards hy Fire,on Merchandise, 


| Furniture, and other property; also on Buddings, for one 


or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 

on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 

DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A. Wellington, 
Sampson Reed, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra ©. Dyer, Samuel BE. Sawyer, 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 

Feb. 15. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John ©. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Silas Pierce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


Travinc Monse Secretary. 


RY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PRECT BM. DOVE. 6 cc cecca .. MANAGER 
810,000,000 
%6,000,000 
&2,000,000 


Authorized Capital 
Paid upc pital and Reserves 
Fire Premiums in 1864. ...........-- 0-48 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 
Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims 


Insures aguinst the hazards of FIRE on Merchanidize aud 
other property at equitable rates af premium Buildings in- 


| aured on favorable terms for one or five years. 


This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the moat unquestionable security, while it will ever be distin- 
guished for promptitude and liberality in the settlement of 


| claims. 


Policies issued ard all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent and Atterney fer the Compuuny-. 
ly Jan 4 


(= ef Er seven 
j Ne ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE 
eB COMPANY. BOSTON. 

| Cash Assets, 83,600,000. 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
I the United States. has been uniformly successful. always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, rornty percent. It ix strictly an 
institution for mutual! protection, entirely beneficent in all 
its workings and tendencies 
| gt caution in its risks. and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual. it in- 
sures at the lowest possibile rates. and, if the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 
| parties at a distance may insure frem blanks, which will 
| be forwarded free of expense. 
Documents showing the benefita of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Pian, and the superior 
| tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
| the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
| ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
| either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
; Company. 
Directors. 
John A. Andrew. Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wildes, Sewe!l 
| Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F 
, C. Lowell, Jas. 3. Amory, Homer Kartlett. 
B. ¥. STEVENS. Prendent. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Montaxn. Medical Examiner. ly Jan. 4. 
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